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Beautiful New England 








LOWLY but surely the New Eng- 
land village is coming into its own 
again. . I say again, for at one time 
we had nothing but villages, and 

that was the day of New England’s great- 
_ est influence and power. The city is civi- 
lization’s expression, the village its nurse. 
The city consumes, the village creates 
- spiritual energy. And never is the New 
England village more typically and beau- 
tifully itself than in the dead of winter. 
Our visitors usually see us only in the mid- 
summer lull."’ An experience full of delight 
awaits all such who come in the winter 
months. They will be hospitably re- 
ceived and permitted to bear a part in a 
thousand and one village activities. They 
will meet an urbanity and breadth, an 
understanding of their own problems, and 
an earnestness in working them out, that 
will astonish them: As a rule, what the 
village thinks of the city is more to the 
point, more deserving of attention, and 
of more importance, than what the city 
thinks of the village. 

















THE COUNTRY VILLAGE IN WINTER — THE VILLAGE 
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THE COUNTRY VILLAGE IN WINTER — THE WOODS 


























OLD BOATS AT URK 
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HELPING THE BELGIAN WAR VICTIMS 
By GRACE AGNES THOMPSON 


E present generation has never 
had so exciting a demand upon 
its resources as the pitiful con- 
dition of Belgium’s war-tor- 

tured population. There was the San 
Francisco earthquake some years ago, 
and the Messina catastrophe. Later a 
number of extensive conflagrations and 
great ocean disasters aroused -public 
sympathy and stimulated the rapid 
collection of relief funds. But there 
has never been anything to equal that 
deep-toned, long-enduring © devotion 
which enthralled all the energies and 
finance of our. grandmothers to help 
the soldiers throughout the Civil War. 
Now that such a time of stress has be- 
fallen us, see how readily the homely, 
simple tasks of knitting wristers and 
scarfs have been learned, reviving 
scenes long mourned as lost. Surely 
none may say again that womanhood 
has become less feminine with the pass- 
ing of recent decades. 

Within a few weeks cries for help 
from the devastated regions of Europe 
have fairly transformed the social: ac- 
tivities of the rest of the world. “Help 
Poland!” “Help the Jews!” “Help 
the Red Cross!” “Help the Belgian 
refugees!” echoed across America and 
back again. The American people are 
noted for their responsive hearts in 
hours of distress. In a. twinkling 
purses snapped open, bank accounts 
were drawn upon, linen closets, buréau 
drawers and old trunks were emptied 
of every article that could be spared, 
and the spoils of this noble campaign 
pour in a constantly increasing stream 
across the seas. But the demand re- 
mains greater than the supply, for the 
devastation goes on relentlessly and 


winter, the unmitigating, bitter winter 
of northern Europe, has settled itself 
in and around the trenches and the 
smoking ruins. So America’s cam- 
paign of benevolence must not be al- 
lowed to slacken as the New Year sea- 
son passes. Very likely we may be 
called upon for months hence. 

The earliest, most pathetic, and still 
most insistent of the cries for aid to 
Europe have come from Belgium. Not 
that the persecuted people themselves 
begged ‘aid of.the world; they are alto- 
gether too plucky. : But the world 
raised a loud voice in protest and 
Never before was there a:war spectacle 
so shocking. It is the only time that a 
civilized nation.has- been robbed and 
turned out of doors naked. 

Of course America has tried to help. 
The United States with their composite 
stock are the more wonderful ‘on such 
an occasion, the more demonstrative 
of the blessings. of Freedom. New 
England*has led the movement, as it 
often leads big efforts of public benevo- 
lence, though overreached sometimes 
in the magnitude of its contributions. 

This is how it began. Mr. William 
Firth of Chestnut Hill, Mass., was in 
England recuperating from an illness 
last summer when the war broke out. 
He and Mrs. Firth were greatly shocked 
by the tales of suffering which reached 
them from the. war zone, and further 
impressed by the grim preparations 
they saw in progress all about them for 
a lengthy conflict. Upon their return 
to America in August a letter from 
their daughter, Mrs. Richard Haworth 
of Manchester, England, roused them 
afresh with accounts of the utter desti- 
tution of Belgian refugees who were 
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pouring into England by hundreds 
daily. They promptly set about doing 
what they could to help. 

They packed and shipped immedia- 
ately to Sie, Haworth every article of 
clothing that they or their more inti- 
mate friends could spare, with a lot 
of food in cans and packages. Then 
Mrs. Firth established a miniature 
factory in her home, where three sew- 
ing machines were kept running early 
and late by herself, her maids and vol- 
unteers among her friends. Mr. Firth 
went on purchasing quests through the 
stores and among the manufacturing 
firms, collecting big quantities of men’s, 
women’s and children’s garments and 
many awebofcloth. The garage soon 
looked like a packing room, with its 
dry goods cases and the hammering. 

News of this work spread rapidly, so 
that clothing and other contributions 
arrived daily from various sources. 
Before the end of September it was 
necessary to secure larger quarters for 
the packing and shipping. Then they 
moved this work to a loft on the fourth 
floor of Firth’s warehouse at 15 Colum- 
. bia Street, Boston, where, by stacking 
the stores of machine castings, etc., 
against the walls, an open space was 
made for the boxes and barrels. Here 
every week day Mrs. Firth herself, 
with her gardener, chauffeur, servants, 
and several society women have been 
working steadily from nine to twelve 
in the morning, with the assistance of 
an expert packer, filling the packing- 
cases and barrels with clothing, food, 
groceries, medical and hospital sup- 
— sewing materials and toys. 

eople have co-operated very kindly 
by sending in their contributions nicely 
assorted, to lessen the work of the pack- 
ing. They send men’s garments in 
one package, women’s in another, chil- 
dren’s also separated, and infants’ 
wear. 

“They even group the sewing mate- 
rial,” says Mrs. Firth, “and that helps 
more than any one not engaged in the 
packing can realize. Here, you see, 
are many neat little bags, just plain 
things made out of bits of dark calico, 
drawn up with string. Each contains 
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hooks and eyes, a string of buttons for 
underwear, darning material, black and 
white thread and a few needles.” 

She emptied the contents out on a 
bench for me to view. It was a well- 
grouped assortment, I acknowledged, 
to put into the hands ofa mother. The 
Belgian women are most skilful in their 
use of the needle, and they have lost 
none of their housewifely attainments 
because their homes were destroyed. 
Many of them are being placed as 
needlewomen in England. All are glad 
to work and happy if they can find a 
warm spot in which to camp with their 
children and start homemaking again. 
It isn’t like helping the victims of a 
burned-out slum to help the Belgians. 
The Belgian peasants are a good deal 
like those of Holland, neat as well as 
thrifty. They all believe in hard work 
and even young children have allotted 
tasks. Therefore, if any demagogi- 
cal speaker comes around telling you 
not to give anything but money, delud- 
ing sympathetic hearers with argu- 
ments about filling their empty purses 
and letting them buy things for them- 
selves, don’t you heed him. Above all, 
don’t entrust him with your cash, for 
most likely it will never reach any hand 
or purse beyond the American coast- 
line. 

Very true, the Belgians do need 
money, but they also need food and 
clothing. Usually they need the latter 
first. Some of them actually have a 
little money saved and in some way 
kept from the sight of the invaders dur- 
ing the flight out of Belgium; yet they 
were unable to procure clothing till it 
was given to them. Supplies are lim- 
ited across the seas and prices are high. 
In Holland, where neutrality saves the 
exchequer somewhat in spite of the ex- 
pensive, mobilization preserved, Bel- 
gian refugees are being cared for at 

ublic cost as thoroughly as possible. 
More of the refugees in Holland have 
money with them than among those 
who are in England, for those who 
crossed the Scheldt from Antwerp car- 
ried whatever of their valuables thither 
they had time to carry, and many ex- 
pect to return at the earliest opportun- 

















ity. In Belgium, too, are very many 
of the population suffering from the 
rigorous exactions of the German mili- 
tary and living in rough shacks or 
portions of ruined buildings. There 
is scarcely any business. Many are 
stranded, unable to flee. In England 
the native population is under a much 
heavier burden than one could suppose 
from any complaint that has sounded 
out of the tight little island. There 
has not been the slightest tone of pub- 
lic complaint, but a private letter now 
and then reveals something of what it 
means for hundreds of families to have 
lost their principal source of income 
and business at a standstill in many an 
industry. 

The slums of London are drearier 
than ever. 

So the arrival of so many refugees 
from the war zone has taxed England 
beyond what it is able to provide in 
time to alleviate the acuteness of their 
afflictions. Most of the refugees are 
absolutely penniless and usually with- 
out clothes enough to cover them from 
the cold when they arrive. All ships 
plying across the Channel or to the 
ports of Holland carry these refugees 
free. They sail from anywhere along 
the coast they can reach, and that has 
meant walking in almost every case. 
Sometimes it is Holland, sometimes 
France. I might fill pages here with 
individual stories I have on record and 
know to be true. 

One is that of a woman who was 
driven out of a cellar at midnight where 
she had taken refuge with four young 
children and her old mother. Carry- 
ing a new-born babe not yet clothed, 
they had to walk all night, and for four 
days and nights afterwards till they 
reached Antwerp, where somebody 
took them in charge and sent them to 
Manchester, England. It sounds un- 
believeable, but peasant women are 
strong. The grandmother died on the 
road. The mother and her five chil- 
dren are being nursed into health under 
the care of Mrs. Haworth. 

There is a Belgian man of affairs from 
Brussels, once quite wealthy, who tried 
to convey his wife to safety in his auto- 
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mobile. The Germans confiscated the 
machine, and the two walked the rest of 
the way to the coast. The hardship 
nearly overcame the wife, but the man 
arrived in England ready to work. 
There was only one thing he knew how 
to do well enough to demand a wage. 
He could drive a car, so they got him 
a job as chauffeur. He allowed the 
Belgian Relief Committee to fit his 
wife and himself out with warm cloth- 
ing, for they had only the thinnest of 
summer garments and those worn out. 
But just as quickly as he could get his 
first payment of wages, he insisted on 
repaying this kindness, and every 
penny not necessary to keep them in a 
lodging, he turns over to the aid of his 
countrymen. This is a typical case. 
The Belgians of family or education 
will submit to aid only temporarily. 
They are quite proud. And s0, in- 
deed, are most Belgians. As I had 
said before, they want to work and 
earn and help each other. One of the 
important kinds of material requested 
through their Minister has been thread 
for the making of laces, for which many 
of the women are so famed. This sug- 
gests another incident I may relate 
here. When Brussels was burning, the 
only person left of one household, a 
woman, tied up two sacks of movable 
goods. When the fire began devouring 
her own house, she found she could 
carry only one sack; she thought she 
had taken the one containing her 
clothes. All the way to England she 
went without once opening it, and there 
to her dismay she discovered she had 
only a great heap of Brussels lace. An 
Englishwoman happened to hear of 
this before the Belgian had thrown it 
away in disgust. A store front was 
utilized in Manchester and the won- 
derful collection put on exhibition. 
There are pieces generations old, as 
well as the product of the household 
for several months of this year. The 
lace-makers had received so small an 
income from their work that the 
woman never supposed her wares 
could command good prices in the re- 
tail market. But when she found that 


it could, she said she wanted most of 
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the money to go to help her people, as 
it-is doing. 

Most of the Belgian refugees are 
women and children and aged men, too 
feeble to fight. Able-bodied men with 
hardly an exception are in the war. 
There are also crippled or otherwise in- 
capacitated folk, but not so many as 
one would think. A great many of the 
more seriously wounded Belgian sol- 
diers have been taken to England, 
where many an improvised hospital 
ward in chapel or schoolroom is filled, 
and bedding even is hard to supply on 
time. A nurse in one.of these hospi- 
tals, Miss Anita Fulham, writes: 

“T can’t tell you how these Belgians 
appreciate what is being done for them. 
I am. much more sorry for them than 
for our own chaps — they seem to have 
been fighting at closer quarters, I 
think — their wounds are so much 
worse, but they are very cheerful under 
it all.” 

As soon as they get well enough these 
men go right back to the front and fight 
in France. Many of them were taken 
to the hospitals merely wrapped in 
army blankets,. their clothing having 
been literally shot off, so that when they 
convalesce they cannot get up until 
somebody provides garments.: I heard 
of a colonel, two majors and a captain 
in that condition in just one hospital. 
If_ officers fare so, private soldiers are 
certainly not less straitened. 

In England -as in Holland. special 
buildings have-been set apart for the 
temporary housing of refugees... In 
London the great: floor of the Crystal 
Palace is filled each night with figures 
sleeping wrapped in blankets, there 
being too few mattresses... As rapidly 
as it can, the government finds homes 
for them or places to work, and more 
are received into the Palace. But the 
ships do not all land at London, so 
many are put ashore in one and an- 
other of the numerous ports from Yar- 
mouth to Liverpool. This makes the 
task of caring for them all the more 
varied and difficult.. Here the Ha- 
worths were able to give inestimable 
service. Mr. Haworth owns large 
mills, which he immediately enlisted in 
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the cause with an output of heavy flan- 
nelette underwear, donated as fast as 
manufactured. His agents in Holland, 
Belgium and France, as well as those in 
the English cities, were directed to find 
every destitute refugee possible and 
provide whatever was needed. With 
the Belgian Ministers in London and 
Holland assisting, the distribution of 
the supplies from America has gone 
forward without any delay. Because 
Mr. Firth has been an importing cus- 
tomer of the various large steamboat 
companies for many years, he was al- 
lowed to send the cases carriage free for 
a number of weeks, until the shipments 
grew so large they displaced other 
freight. Then a low charge was ar- 
ranged. The goods have been going to 
England and Holland in care of Mrs. 
Haworth and her husband’s agents. 
Itemized lists accompany each ship- 
ment, which is reported to the Belgian 
Minister, and distributed by Mrs. Ha- 
worth according'to his direction. The 
work of unpacking in England is done 
just as the packing here. Mrs. Ha- 
worth with all her servants and many 
friends give nearly all their time to it, 
so that no expense is incurred. The 
supplies are distributed with real care 
and discretion, which cannot be claimed 
of relief work as it is often carried on by 
hired workers who have no idea of 
method or of fitness. 

Upto the present time nearly six hun- 
dred cases of clothing, for all ages and 
both sexes, many barrels of apples and 
about eleven tons of potatoes, besides 
numerous cases of condensed milk and 
other canned foods have been shipped. 
At first Mr. Firth had to buy the cases 
needed, but recently some of the depart- 
ment stores have contributed from their 
warerooms. Quite a number of dona- 
tions have come from manufacturers 
and from the shops, nice new garments 
ready to wear. A firm in Fall River, 
Mass., sent several bolts of calico; from 
Ware came stockings and underwear; 
shoe men sent generously from their 
stock; wool dress goods, flannel, white 
cotton, infants’ apparel, sweaters,— 
almost everything you can think of. 
One hundred and twenty-seven big 
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cases of this new material have been 
shipped. Other cases of new goods 
bought and sent in by friends carried 
hot water bottles, absorbent cotton 
and bandages, abdominal belts (much 
needed by the soldiers at the front and 
not furnished in nearly sufficient quan- 
tity), pipes and tobacco (also a neces- 
sity and not in any degree a luxury in 
the trenches), hoods for the girls, caps 
for the boys, little old-fashioned tiers, 
such as all Belgian children wear, quilts 
and blankets. Some of the women’s 
clubs have laid aside their lecture and 
research work to sew at their regular 
meetings; society women have formed 
“busy bees,” at which they meet once 
or twice a week to make garments for 
the Belgian children, according to Bel- 
gian patterns. Boys and girls in their 
school classes have been fashioning toys 
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and dolls that the little Belgians might 
not miss Santa Claus on Christmas Day. 

And so the good work goes on. But 
more and more is needed. Several mil- 
lions of refugees and people suffering 
still in the war zone cannot be all helped 
out of a few hundred boxes. One of 
the most important needs is that of 
blankets. They can be bought in large 
quantities right here in New England. 
But funds are not always available to 
pay forthem. Any garment that is not 
ragged and iscleancanbesent. Those 
who want to help should address all 
packages plainly: For the Belgians, In 
care of William Firth, 15 Columbia 
Street, Boston, Mass. Contributions 
of money should be addressed: For the 
Belgians, William Firth, 200 Devon- 
shire Street. 





THE ISLAND OF URK 
By E. R. ROBINSON 


J the middle of the Zuider Zee 


N 
{ lies a little island, the existence 
of which even the Dutch people 
themselves seem scarcely cog- 


nizant of. This fact was indirectly 
responsible for the doubtful humor 
of the two Americans, who felt it their 
duty to investigate its confines, and, 
hence, found themselves routed from 
sweet repose at 4.30 a.m. in order to 
make the necessary preparations to 
reach the first and only boat leaving 
Kampen for Urk daily. 

Through the deserted streets the 
church chimes vied with echoing 
footsteps, and their sweet tones rec- 
onciled one to the fog and the hour. 
In another hour and a half all languor 
and resentment had been banished, by 
the charm of the quaintest of islands, 
appearing through a screen of ship- 
masts hung with the great nets of the 
fishermen, to be dried for the next 
sailing day. 

A land of queer figures. The men 
with extremely baggy black pants, a 
sort of black cut-off basque effect, 
wide-brimmed hats of the Quaker 


A FUTURE SOLDIER 


order, and a gay necktie or shirt 
collar visible at the throat. The 
women, with the white wings of their 
pretty caps fluttering in the breeze, 
their portly appearance, we shrewdly 
guessed, being due to the fact that it 
is a custom to wear from six to eight 
underskirts in summer, while in win- 
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ter their bulk is increased from ten to 
twelve. 

Although Friday, washings were 
being hung out by many thrifty 
housewives, one line being hung 
across 


the main thoroughfare, in- 








TWO LITTLE MAIDS OF URK 


termittently raised high by long poles, 
allowing traffic to pass underneath, 
uninjured and uninjuring. 

Having sought out a street of par- 
ticularly fascinating squatty houses, 
the front fences of many decorated 
and made useful by various under- 
wear of various hues, a preference for 
red flannel shirts being apparent, we 
were stopped in our wanderings by the 
peculiar actions of a peculiar figure 
in front of us. Having walked a cer- 
tain distance this old man stopped, 
rang a bell, and declaimed in loud, 
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unintelligible tones some message, 
which was repeated in like manner 
after tramping a like distance. It 
was the Town Cryer telling of the fish 
auction at the wharves and other all- 
absorbing local news. 

From the lighthouse, situated on 
the highest elevation of the island, 
we had a general view of the snug 
little colony of homes, housing some 
six hundred people, and the pastures 
where the cattle fed, scarcely seeming 
on a higher level than the water. To 
walk around the island was scarcely a 
matter of three-quarters of an hour. 

Having encountered a pair of stal- 
wart youths, aged five or six, a 
scheme of bribing was begun in order 
to obtain a photograph. The bribers 
being new to the business, and the 
money having been first passed over 
to the bribed, one of the latter turned 
his back, stuck his face to the fence 
and howled, refusing to be dislodged, 
while the other disappeared in amaz- 
ingly short time, and we were left 
to reconcile ourselves with two more 
amenable members of the feminine 
gender, with whom business transac- 
tions had been wisely reversed. 

A surprise awaited us in a remark- 
ably well-cooked dinner, served in 
one of the small frame houses desig- 
nated as Hotel Hoekstra, which faces 
the main square, and from the windows 
of which we watched a youth vigor- 
ously acting as hold-back to a ram- 
shackle wagon which was attempting 
to climb the horse’s back as it de- 
scended a slight incline. No _ hold- 
back harness or wagon brakes ap- 
parently being deemed necessary when 
one has feet to drag in the dirt and 
thus impede progress. 

At 2.30 the returning boat put in its 
unwelcome appearance, and between 
shipments of vegetables we sadly 
boarded her, bidding farewell to the 
hospitable, unspoiled inhabitants, and 
carrying with us the memory of a 
unique experience. 
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- THE SINGLE HOUND 
By F. W. BURROWS 


ITTLE, Brown and Company, 
from their large experience in 
judging of the saleability of 

literature, have thought it worth their 
while to bring out a new volume of 
poems of Emily Dickinson, and the 
critic must, at the very outset, take ac- 
count of this fact: that there are a suf- 
ficient number of readers for such a 
book to make its publication profitable. 
Nor should we be too hasty in calling 
this a commercialized standard of judg- 
ment. . The “universal poet,” in the 
sense of one who speaks to all. alike, has 
not yet appeared. Ifa poet appeals to 
any considerable audience, his or her 
poetic calling is thereby sealed, and the 
audience to which Emily Dickinson ap- 
peals is by no means the least worthy of 
consideration. 

If Miss Dickinson were living, the 
present volume would undoubtedly be 
received with a criticism more savage 
than is accorded to any but those essen- 
tially worth while. Itis a pity that she 
did not publish more during her life, 
and enjoy the privileges of such a 
searching fire.- As it is, the only ques- 
tions proper to criticism are: Is Emily 

‘Dickinson, at her best, worth while, 
and, Does this volume contain enough 
of her best to justify it? 

We have in our New England (or 
had, for it was a passing condition) 
certain college towns characterized by 
a most irritating intellectuality, wherein 
wit, more often than not, becomes mere 
smartness, and smartness degenerates 
into flippancy, where the ogre of ego- 
ism stalks unrebuked — nay, flattered 
and coddled.. Of life in such a town, at 
least of its intellectual atmosphere, it is 
difficult to convey an adequate impres- 
sion to those who have never suffered 
under its peculiar scintillations and 
conversational displays; but a very 
good beginning in understanding it 
can be made by reading Emily Dick- 
inson. She was to the manner born. 
Of such a community she was essen- 


tially a part. At the same time that 
she reacted against it ‘n violent rebel- 
lion, she was its liv ug embodiment, 
its intellectual child. It supplies al- 
ways the outward form and habiliment 
of her thought. It clothes the very 
verbiage of her rebellion against it. 
One sees the bachelor professor at the 
door, hat and gloves in hand, and 
mouth parted ready for instant repartee, 
knowing that he is expected to be very 
smart. 

Those who best understand the intel- 
lectual life of such a community can 
best measure the literary sins of Emily 
Dickinson. But such readers will also 
know that in no other part of the world 
has there dwelt a greater sweetness of 
soul, probity and breadth. - And this 
also Emily Dickinson expresses, not 
by imitation, but spontaneously, be- 
cause she was of it. Who better than 
this Yankee College-town poet can 
hint a pang and not convey it — con- 
vey it?—bless you, no! A Sappho 
might do that, but not a New England 
maid. So the hint, and it is no more, 
is quickly covered up with a sad little 
pretence at wit. Having led us in a 
single happy epithet, or at most a short 
line or two, to the verge of the eternal 
Promethean sadness she makes up a 
childish moue at God, lest we should 
take her seriously, and thus find herout. 
Playing this hide-and-seek with her 
own soul, she meets the not wholly un- 
merited general verdict of being a mere 
eccentric, indifferent to good verse 
form, and not impeccable as to gram- 
matical fundamentals — a fate almost 
tragic, when we consider that this per- 
son walked easily and as by native 
right of rank, in realms of thought not 
unknown to the few greatest. As we 
read to surfeit, smartness parading as 
wit, where wit itself would be in ques- 
tionable taste, suddenly we find our. 
poet carving, and in her own quaint 
patterns, at such material as only a few 
of the greatest have quarried from the 
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elemental soul. And one such carving 
of such substance is quite sufficient to 
lift its creator to ranks not at all popu- 
lous. At such moments her artificial 
cynicism falls off, and she finds, what 
loving souls have always found, im- 
mortal faith. With those who praise 
Miss Dickinson’s faults, and find a de- 
light in that which was the intellectual 
tragedy of her life, I have little pa- 
tience, but this must be noted: as 
Christ at Emmaus, in the Gospel nar- 
rative, was revealed to his own at the 
moment of departure, so it is precisely 
at the turning-point from high serious- 
ness to word-play and the inevitable 
obsession of phrase making, that the 
glimpse of true poetry in Emily Dick- 
inson’s writing is obtained. Now, it is 
not at all impossible that this is a bit of 
craftsmanship which Emily Dickinson 
discovered for herself, and that because 
of this very effect she adhered to it so 
constantly. I rather doubt this, pre- 
ferring to believe that the mode was 
native to her mind, and the effect ad- 
ventitious. It is more palatable so, 
more sincere in its brief revelations of 
lofty mood. But if it was done con- 
sciously, with studied craftsmanship, 
we can at least say what some one says 
of one of Poe’s syllabic iterations, ‘No 
one ever made that particular egg to 
stand on end before.” Now it seems 
to me that these things answer in the 
affirmative our question as to whether 


or not Emily Dickinson at her best is’ 


_ worth while. 

Does “The Single Hound” suffi- 
ciently illustrate Emily Dickinson at 
her best, to justify its publication? It 
does. Amply hidden under the serious 
flippancies that are so annoying to 
many, but delightful to some, the vol- 
ume having this strange title, offers 
some of Emily Dickinson’s best work 
—least accompanied by self-con- 
sciousness and Cadered by that too 
insistent sense of humor. Here is her 
definition of poetry: 

“To pile like thunder to its close, 


Then crumble grand away, 
While everything created hid 
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This would be poetry; 
Or Love — the two coeval came — 
We both and neither —_ 


Experience either, and consume — 
For none see God and live.” 


Her appreciation of natural phe- 
nomena are tender and reverential to a 
degree unsurpassed. Of this the pres- 
ent volume gives testimony. 


“Ah, Teneriffe — 

Retreating mountain! 
Purples of ages pause for you, 
Sunset reviews her sapphire regiment, 
Day drops her red adieu! 
Still clad in your mail of ice, 
Thigh of granite and thew of steel, 
Heedless alike of pomp and parting, 
Ah, Teneriffe — 

I’m kneeling still! 


And in the following lines almost 
sapphire in their intensity, if not in fin- 
ish and form, how the deep places of 
love are illuminated! 


I did not reach thee, 

But my feet slip nearer every day; 

Three rivers and a hill to cross, 
One Desert and a Sea — 

I shall not count the journey one 
When I am telling thee. 


Two deserts — but the year is cold, 
So that will help the sand — 
One desert crossed, the second one 
Will feel as cool as land. 
Sahara is too little price, 
To pay for thy right hand! 
The last shall be the lightest load 
That we have had to draw. 


The sun goes crooked — that is night — 
Before he makes the bend 

We must have passed the middle sea — 
Almost we wish the end 

We’re further off — too great it seems 

So near the whole to stand. 


We step like plush, we stand like snow — 
The waters murmur now, 
Three rivers and the hill are passed 
Two deserts and the sea. 
Now Death usurps my premium, 
And gets the look at thee. 


Poetry such as this needs no defence, 
and may ignore the carping of criticism 
as toitsform. We are grateful for the 
book. 











BARNES OF SMUGGLER’S NOTCH 
By JULIAN A. DIMOCK 
Photographs by the Author 


NDER the shadow of Mt. Mans- 
| field is Smuggler’s Notch, al- 
most within the Notch lives 
Barnes, — Willis M. Barnes. 
You probably haven’t heard of 
him,— few people outside of the im- 
mediate vicinity have heard of him, 
for he isn’t bossing one of the big 
jobs of the country. Barnes is doing 
just his own small share of the world’s 
work and doing it mighty well. He is 
the man who gets out his stint of lum- 
ber, year after year, with unfailing 
regularity. It isn’t a large amount, 
for Vermont has no big tracts of 
woodland; her lands are raising butter 
and lamb, men and horses, fruit and 
maple sugar; but it is high grade lum- 
ber and higher grade work. 
Besides getting out lumber, Barnes 
is taming men. Rough characters 


come to him occasionally, men who 
raise trouble in other camps, but in 
his camp they become quiet, orderly 
and hard-working members of society. 
He makes no pretence of altruism in 
this, it is merely his way of accom- 


plishing the work he has to do. He 
gets the best contracts and the best 
men,— that is reason enough for his 
methods. He knows Vermont lum- 
bering from the ground up and from 
the treetops down again, but he knows 
men better. 

“Why do you always have a full 
crew when the other fellows are work- 
ing half gangs?” I asked. 

“Because I treat ’em right, give 
’em a home and good food. I try to 
remove every cause for kicking, and 
then I won’t stand for a bit of it. If 
a man raises a muss he goes.” 

It seemed like a pretty small affair 
to me at first, for a million feet a 
season is n’t a drop in the bucket com- 

ared with the amount of lumber 
handled by the big camps which I 
have visited. Something attracted me 


in the man and his work, however, 
some feeling that here was more than 
appeared on the surface. The more I 
thought about it the more I became 
convinced that Barnes was doing 
something besides getting out timber 
in those woods. He was meeting 
conditions and handling men better 
than I had ever seen them handled in 
the woods before. His territory was 
not big enough for a thousand men, 
nor even a hundred, the streams would 
not float the logs and the mills could 
not handle them. He was given a 
contract for a certain number of board 
feet or to clear a certain tract of 
forest. This contract he fulfilled. 
There was the same simplicity about 
it that there was about delivering the 
message to Garcia. 

When I drove up to the house in the 
woods and saw the door opened by a 
woman, I thought I was on the wrong 
road, and asked, “Where is Barnes’ 
camp?” 

When I went into the woods and 
met a medium-sized, wiry-looking man 
with hair tinged with gray, I asked 
where I could find Barnes. “That’s 
what they call me,” was the reply. 

I was wrong about the house, and 
mistaken in the man. 

“We give the men a home here. In 
most camps the bunk house or ‘dog 
kennel,’ as it is called, is a separate 
building, and the mess house by itself. 
It is a more convenient arrangement, 
but I don’t like the effect on the men,” 
explained Barnes, as we walked to the 
camp at dinner time. 

The table was presided over by the 
housekeeper. It was covered with a 
red cloth, which in turn was protected 
by small squares of enamel cloth. 
The men came into the dining-room 
quietly, orderly and _ well-scrubbed. 
The meal was abundant, wholesome, 
well-cooked and of the best quality. 
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The sleeping quarters were over- 
head. The room was warm and light, 
and the double. and single beds sup- 
plied with ‘flannel sheets, coverlids 
and ironed pillow cases. The house- 
keeper did the washing, made the beds 
and scrubbed the floor. If a man 
surreptitiously squirts tobacco juice 
over the head of his bed on to the floor, 
the Yankee housekeeper promptly 
brings him toterms. Ifa man does not 
keep clean according to the accepted 
standards of the camp he must leave. 

This may seem like unneeded luxury. 
It would be in Quebec or even British 
Columbia, where the foreigh element 
supplies such a large proportion of the 
labor, but Barnes has found that 
Vermonters make the best men for 
him. He cannot get the men away 
from their farm homes unless he gives 
them some comforts as compensation. 
Some of them come to ‘him year after 
year, a few he keeps through the sum- 
mer, but always he gets the pick of the 
lumbermen. One man works in an 
office through the summer and comes 
to him each winter from Connecticut, 


to be with “the man who provides a 


home in the woods.” 

It is the local men whom he wishes 
to hold. French Canadians are some- 
times very good woodsmen, but they 
have.n’t the physical endurance to 
keep up the work, and they are very 
sensitive. Either they must be treated 
like dogs to get out of them whatever 
you can before they leave, or they 
must be handled with the greatest care 
and consideration lest they takeoffense. 
York state men are the best for a 
spurt, but Vermonters beat them out 
in the long run. They work well for a 
while, and when everything goes well, 
but the natives are more accustomed 
to conditions and have the mental and 
physical stamina to endure. 

There were not many men in the 
woods, and those few were not work- 
ing at high speed, but I do not re- 
member to have seen one of them stop 
working. 

“Steady plugging is what does it,” 
said Barnes. “I ed no use for a 
record man. Other camps boast of 
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their men who get out so many 
thousand feet in a day. I don’t 
want ’em. Why I have boys here 
who can’t do sixty per cent as much 
as these record fellows, but who will 
do more in a week. Those fellows 
can’t work more than three days a 
week, while my boys will keep at it 
week in and week out. My crew has 
lost only six days since the first of 
August.” (This was said on Feb- 
ruary 17.) 

He never goes out after men, for 
always enough come to him. If the 
gangs are not full he will sometimes 
run a chance with any one who applies 
for work, but when the crews are full 
a mam has to be “extra good-looking” 
to find'a job. “Yes, I am a good 
judge of men, but I ought to be, for I 
have been handling them for thirty-five 
years.” 

“Tt’s getting them out in the morn- 
ing and in again at night, that keeps 
*em. Men won’t kick at getting out 
in the morning, but they will raise 
the devil if they are kept out at night 
overtime.” 

The men are paid in full every two 
weeks, and if one has a family and 
wants money in between, he gets it, 
just as he is allowed a lunch between 
meals if he is hungry. But he must 
settle in full every two weeks, for 
Barnes will not carry accounts longer 
than that. Those who could cause 
trouble are afraid to, and those who are 
not afraid are the ones who can’t. It 
is like one big, happy family. 

They get the best tools that money 
can buy and the very best food. The 
meat comes from the best animals in 
the market, not necessarily the most 
expensive cuts, but from the best ani- 
mals. en Barnes found a new 
brand@ of butter that suited him, the 
richest merchant in town ordered it 
for his household use on this recom- 
mendation. 

“Why not use oleomargarine? 
Or would n’t you think you were 
doing right by your men?” I asked. 

“Tm afraid I’d think I was not 
doing right by myself,” was the reply. 
Then I remembered the strained gravy, 
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the tea free of leaves and the crimped 
edges of the apple pie. 

He spends much of his time in the 
woods with his men, sometimes doing 
a full share of physical work, at others 
simply directing. “I probably make 
more when I simply direct,” he said. 
But all the time he is building up the 
team work and the individual responsi- 
bility. 

“What do you think, boys, shall we 
haul these logs this way, or around by 
that other road?” he will ask, by way 
of teaching them to decide for them- 
selves that the work may go on in his 
absence. Afgood sawyer is always put 
in to help an inexperienced man. They 
want only such speed as can be kept up 
all day, for a fast man on a saw will 
kill himself and the man at the other 
end of the saw as well. 


For forty-six years Barnes has been 
lumbering, and always has he done it a 
little better than any one around him. 
When he was eleven years old and too 
small to hold up the yoke for his oxen, 
he trained them to come beside the 
fence so that he had only to support 


one end of the yoke atatime. At first 
the other boys used to help him load, 
but they soon gave that up, saying, 
“Oh, come on, Willis will catch up be- 
fore we make the foot of the hill.” 
Eleven years later he took his first con- 
tract and cleared-twelve hundred dol- 
lars. The next year he made two 
thousand dollars. Two years later 
twelve hundred dollars. The next 
year he made two thousand dollars. 
Two years after that he cleared twelve 
thousand dollars. 

Luck may help or hinder the work 
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DRAWING OUT LOGS 


for heavy snows or thawing weather 
may make hard hauling, or the axemen 
may strike a belt of rotten timber. 
The day before my visit they had hap- 
pened on such a streak, and seventeen 
logs out of nineteen had to be thrown 
out because of interior decay. The 
outside of the trees had given no hint 
of the trouble within. The maples had 
once been an old sap bush in the heart 
of the woods. This was many years 
ago, and now the old tap marks were 
buried deep beneath the bark. An old 
nail, once used to support the bucket, 
was here and there concealed deep in 
the wood of the tree. To avoid the 
chance of striking one of these hidden 
dangers, three or four feet of butt had 
to be sacrificed. If a nail reached the 
mill it might mean a man killed or a 
valuable band saw destroyed. 

Good judgment helps more than bad 
luck handicaps. The one is always on 
duty and the other only at times. One 
year Barnes was given the contract for 
the tract. ‘“‘Here’s where Willis 
falls down,”’ said the other lumbermen. 





“T did n’t, though, but pulled through 
with a margin of fifteen hundred dol- 
lars. It was the building of a mighty 
good road that saved me. When a 
tree or the road had to move, we put a 
stick of dynamite under the tree and it 
moved. It was a dandy road and it 
was all that saved me.” 

They are cutting only first-grade 
lumber in those woods these days be- 
cause the expense of getting it out is 
such as to prevent a profit on second 
grades. There is a haul of eight miles, 
making a charge of about four dollars 
for this one item alone. Ina few years 
when the demands have shifted and the 
specifications lowered a little Barnes 
will be back on this tract cutting what 
is now second-grade stuff. The years 
of growth will help and the requirements 
will not be quite so strict. 

It takes a man of resourcefulness to 
succeed in the woods. In one place a 
chasm had to be bridged and a treetop 
was used for the central support. A 
mass of branches held together by ice 
made a secure pier. Another bridge 




















was formed of interlacing branches 
filled up with ice over a soft spot. 
Water was poured on until it froze into 
a solid mass like reinforced concrete. 
Up there by Mansfield Barnes runs a 
road along a side hill by ploughing and 
freezing the bed of it. The mass 
in place by the little stuff growing up 
through the snow. These little bushes 
are cut a bit below the surface of the 
road and anchor it beyond chance of 
sliding down hill. 

With all his practical knowledge and 
methods, Willis Barnes has a poetical 
temperament. He loves the woods 
and the beauties of them. Last yeara 
single florist took sixty thousand tril- 
liums from this one tract of forest. 
Now a sign warns off trespassers. His 
eyes lit up as he spoke of a night last 
summer when he was alone at camp 
and the moonlight came down and 
touched the little brook tumbling down 
the mountain. He took me to the door 
of his house and showed me a view of 
Mt. Mansfield. Two tall spruce trees 
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framed the view from the road just in 
front of his house, and between them 
the majestic peak loomed up. On the 
trunks were signs forbidding axe work. 
“When the young men of the firm were 
up here they began to figure on the feet 
of lumber in those two trees and asked 
me when I was going to cut them,” he 
said quizzically. “I went direct to the 
old man and told him that those trees 
were worth more where they stood than 
they would be for lumber: He replied: 
Let ’em stand then.’” 

The camp is beside the long trail over 
the Green Mountains and he has many 
requests to take care of people over 
night. When I was there a letter came 
from some Dartmouth boys who wished 
to make a snowshoe trip over Mt. 
Mansfield and stop with him. 

My first trip to his camp, on the day 
of the blizzard which paralyzed New 
York, was one of the most beautiful 
which I have ever taken. The big 
flakes hid the hills and the distant view 
and shut us up within soft snowy walls 














MT. MANSFIELD FROM THE NOTCH 
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AN EXPERIENCED HAND 





that made our world small. They 
settled on spruce trees, bending low the 
branches, they clung to tall straight 
elms, they loaded small bushes and 
settled into the road, hiding ruts and 
obliterating the trail of the last team. 
My second trip was the coldest eight- 
mile drive which I can remember. 
Going over the bare plateau on the way 
to the Notch we faced a strong wind 
with a mercury many degrees below 
zero. My companion was nearly over- 
come by the exposure and we reached 
a house only in time to save a serious 
condition. After warming up by the 
fire we fared forth again and before the 
house was out of sight my nose had 
frozen. At times I could not see the 
ground, the flakes of snow were driven 
in such masses against my face. The 
snow drifted so fast that the tracks of 
the team within sight were completely 
wiped out before we reached them. 
But when we reached the protection of 
the woods everything was changed. 


WORKS WITH A NEW MAN 





No wind could reach us and the sun 
shone brightly. In a few minutes we 
were all in a glow again and soon began 
to lay aside wraps. The tall trees’ 
trunks cast deep blue shadows on the 
white unbroken snow and at noon Mt. 
Mansfield in full splendor was etched 
clear cut against the sky. On our 
homeward drive we had all the beauties 
of a perfect winter’s day, clear and 
still. The white of the snow showed 
against masses of green as groups of 
spruce boldly foregathered, while be- 
hind them the blue of the sky gained 
intensity from the comparison. As we 
drove down into Stowe the sunset 
clouds résted on the shoulders of Mans- 
field, the man of the mountains, and 
enveloped his head, while his huge body 
canie down to earth. 

Vermont makes men, she sends them 
to all parts of the country to help make 
the country. Does fabled Anteus find 
a prototype under the shadow of the 
Green Mountains? 


















SPECIAL PROGRESS STORY 


By LUCY WHITE 


HE American nation is going to 
learn something about itself 
in 1915. It is going to learn 
quite a number of things, and 

few or none of these things will be dis- 
couraging. 

The Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition will hold up a shining, 
garnished mirror to the nation. Will 
the mirror flatter? Well, maybe; but 
what woman—or man— was ever 
made uglier by the belief in his or her 
own good looks? Blindness to defects 
is one thing, and knowledge of one’s 
good points is another. What man 
ever loved without realizing that a 
little praise will often improve the 
beauty praised? And just so surely, 
the mental complexion of this nation 
will be improved by the stimulating 
good news which is to be disseminated 
at San Francisco in 1915. 

The expression of the joy in life of a 
free people! That is what the San 
Francisco exposition will be. Few 
Americans realize that Californians are 
perhaps the most typically American 
of their countrymen — that the famed 
“spirit of San Francisco” is but the 
quintessence of Americanism. But the 
nation will realize this before the ex- 
position ends. 

A people who have carried their love 
of freedom to the point of realizing 
that freedom in their social customs as 
well as in the letter of their laws, the 
Californians have by long experience 
learned the value of beauty as a stimu- 
lus to all phases of individual and social 
development. And if ever an exposi- 
tion were a thing of beauty, if ever such 
a celebration showed symmetry and 
correlation in every phase, from the 
very policies, intentions, ends and 
aims of its builders, to the last detail 
of its visible architectural form, the 
Panama-Pacific International Exposi- 
tion to open in San Francisco in 
February, 1915, is that exposition. 
The exposition will not only tell good 





news to the nation — it will tell it in 
the most beautiful way. 

At San Francisco there will not 
merely be a colossal aggregation of ex- 
hibits. There will be no confusion, and 
the minimum of duplication in :the 
entire assemblage of whatever nature. 
The designers and builders of the ex- 
position have not been afraid to ally 
themselves with progress in all. lines 
of social and governmental thought 
and development, as well as in the way 
of commercial, scientific and mechanical 
evolution, and all these thoughts and 
evidences of progress will not be pre- 
sented in a haphazard fashion, but in 
such a way as to emphasize their effect 
and their relation to the whole. 

Plans for spectacular events are al- 
ready practically completed, the very 
announcements of which have thrilled 
the world. 

The great aviation race around the 
world, beginning and ending upon the 
glittering palace-starred grounds of 
the exposition, in which entrants of all 
nationalities, in craft of all types, will 
compete, would of itself be sufficient 
to mark 1915 in the world’s history as a 


.year of great achievement. 


The formal opening of the Panama 
canal by a cruise through the locks, by 
a great international battleship fleet, 
composed of two hundred or more 
vessels of the latest types, and in 
which the navies of all the great mari- 
time powers will be represented, will 
be the most spectacular bit of inter- 
national pageantry in celebration of 
the peace of nations that the world 
has ever beheld. 

Encamped upon the exposition 
grounds will be crack regiments of 
troops from the armies of all nations 
of the world,— the greatest assemblage 
of the military representatives of 
different nations ever seen. These 
regiments will hold international con- 
tests in various military drills and in 
target work, and their presence will 
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not only add a bit of picturesque color 
to exposition scenes, but will do much 
to increase among the nations of earth 
a mutual understanding of differen- 
tiated national temperaments. On the 
day, early in March, 1915, ‘that the 
international fleet is to steam into 
San Francisco Bay, at the end of the 
cruise from Hampton Roads, these 
troops will march through the streets 
of San Francisco in a great interna- 
tional military pageant. 

There will be international sports 
events, at which the International 
Olympic Committee, for the first time 
outside the regular Olympic games, 
will award prizes, and at which the 
winners will be selected as the repre- 
sentatives of their respective countries 
at the next Olympic games to be held 
in Berlin in 1916; an international 
yacht race, for which Sir Thomas 
Lipton is now constructing a chal- 
lenger; a series of harness races, and 
other events, in connection with the 
Live Stock Department, at which 
purses aggregating $300,000 will be 
distributed among the prize winners, 
and which will bring back to memory 
the old days when the “sport of 
kings” was in its prime in this country; 
and other events too numerous to 
mention, of an aggregate importance 
unprecedented in the history of the 
world’s great celebrations. 

These events will not only thrill and 
enthrall the spectator, they will do 
much to enlighten the nation — that 
is to say, the ordinary citizen of the 
nation — as to the reality of the con- 
tact and relation of this country with 
and to its neighbors throughout the 
globe; as to just how important a 
world power this republic is; and as to 
of just what its importance consists; as 
to what are our national characteris- 
tics, our national limitations and 
defects; and as to what our national 
aspirations should be. In short, they 
will help the American to get that 
aspect of his country which is from 
“the outside looking in.” 

The invitation by the President of 
the United States to foreign nations 
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to participate in the Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition, has met with 
an unprecedented response. Already 
thirty-four foreign nations have signi- 
fied their intention to make official 
exhibits, and more will undoubtedly 
follow. The nations that have an- 
nounced their intention to participate, 
are: Argentina, France, Italy, Spain, 
Denmark, Persia, Sweden, Holland 
(The Netherlands), Japan, China, Can- 
ada, Australia, Turkey, Bolivia, Cuba, 
Costa Rica, Dominican Republic, Ecua- 
dor, Guatamala, Haiti, Honduras, 
Liberia, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, 
Peru, Portugal, Salvador, Uruguay, 
Chile, Brazil, New Zealand, Venezuela 
and Bulgaria. Of these, Argentina 
leads with an appropriation of ap- 
proximately $3,000,000 gold, and 
China, Japan and Canada will spend 
between $600,000 and $700,000 upon 
their national exhibits. 

Of the thirty-five states of the 
Union which will officially participate, 
New York leads with an appropriation 
of $700,000. 

Each of the foreign exhibits will 
emphasize the economic resources and 
products of the nation exhibiting, with 
a view to promoting intelligent com- 
merce, and the aggregate of these 
exhibits will be of an educational 
value not to be estimated. In addi- 
tion to the individual exhibits by 
various states of the nation, the 
United States Government will make 
extensive and interesting exhibits, 
which will include a post office exhibit, 
and an enormous working model of the 
Panama Canal. 

Of peculiar educative value will be 
the exhibits in the Palace of Education 
and Social Economy, illustrative of the 
results of the most recent social sur- 
veys in this country and abroad. The 
Palace will be in fact a working 
laboratory for those scientists and 
laymen who are striving to solve the 
problems presented by our intricate 
civilization; and if all other depart- 
ments of the exposition were left out of 
consideration, the benefits which will 
unavoidably come from these exhibits 














alone would be enough to justify the 
great expenditure which is being made 
upon the exposition. 

More grateful, perhaps to those who 
enjoy being optimistic, will be the 
news brought by the exposition to 
America about her national develop- 
ment in art. Those Americans who 
in the past have murmured the sub- 
servient apology, “But you know, we 
are so young in art in America,’ Will 
“know better” after the exposition. 
Never has our national art received so 
complete an expression as that it will 
receive at this exposition. Not only 
will one-half the space in the beautiful 
Palace of Fine Arts be given over to 
American artists, but in the archi- 
tecture and sculpture throughout the 
extent of palaces and grounds, the very 
best efforts in these fields of design 
by the most viril of our young artists 
will be embodied. 

In the temporary studios parti- 
tioned off in the colossal Palace of 
Machinery — which, by the way, is 
the largest wooden building ever 
erected — a score or more of America’s 
greatest sculptors have been working 
side by side for twelve months upon 
the completion of their models, de- 
signs and enlargements, and recently 
a dozen or more of the most famous 
mural painters in the world — a branch 
of art, by the way, in which Americans, 
by reason of their superior understand- 
ing of decorative composition, are 
acknowledged to lead the nations — 
have set up their enormous stretchers 
under the same wide roof. These 
mural paintings and sculptural pieces 
will be used in decorating palace 
facades, and interiors, courts, and 
gardens of the exposition, and these 
and the exhibits of American artists 
in the Palace of Fine Arts will not be 
detached and unrelated exhibits. Suf- 
ficient standards of contrast and 
comparison will be furnished by the 
exhibits of foreign art. 

Without exaggeration it can be said 
that never in the history of the world 
has there been so wide-reaching and 
inclusive a collection of the most 
typical and significant art treasures of 
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all nations and all periods as that which 
will be shown in the great loan col- 
lection in the Palace of Fine Arts. 

World-famous pictures and great 
pieces of sculpture that never before 
have been allowed to leave the great 
museums and galleries of Europe will 
be transported to San Francisco and 
made a part of the exhibit; and the 
cream of European and American 
works from the private galleries of 
American multi-millionaires, which 
through the years have been growing 
richer and richer, are promised for the 
loan collection. So thoroughly will 
the galleries of all nations be rifled of 
the most valuable and _ interesting 
pieces, that SanFrancisco, for the year 
1915, will become the Mecca of all 
lovers of art. 

The ingenious harmony of the ex- 
positions architectural, horticultural, 
color and illumination schemes, will 
be the most salient of its visible fea- 
tures. Under the direction of Jules 
Guerin, Director of Color, one of the 
greatest colorists in the world, and an 
artist who has made a study of the 
relation of architecture to natural 
environment in all the most attractive 
regions of the world, the exposition 
color scheme will be carried out in 
minutest detail. 

All the palaces are finished in soft 
ivory-hued imitation of Travertine mar- 
ble, but the niches, lattices, colonnades, 
flag staffs and roofs will be treated 
in pastel tones of the primary colors. 
Not a flagstaff or piece of tiling upon 
the grounds, but will be colored with 
tints mixed and applied under Mr. 
Guerin’s personal supervision. The 
very color of the pavement of drive- 
ways and walks has been considered 
in relation to the general color scheme. 
The multi-colored ribbon-like banners 
which will flutter from the thousands 
of Spanish red flag staffs upon the 
exposition grounds, will be of gauze 
dyed the exact shades designated by 
Mr. Guerin. The thousands of crystal 
jewels which will outline and enrich 
the architectural lines and ornamenta- 
tion of the palaces, will be placed so as 
to harmonize with this general scheme, 
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and the very tulips in the flower beds 
of the great exposition gardens will be 
of conforming tints. 

Already a forecast of the archi- 
tectural color scheme may be seen 
upon the walls of the Machinery Pal- 
ace, which is now completed, even to 
the tinting of walls, niches and col- 
umns. Eight other exhibit palaces, 
comprising the great central group 
about the three courts, the Court of 
the Universe, the Court of the Four 
Seasons and the Court of Abundance, 
are in various stages of completion. 
The Palace of Transportation, which 
is the most incomplete of the group, is 
over half finished. The foundations 
for the Tower of Jewels, the dominat- 
ing architectural feature of the exposi- 
tion, are laid; and construction of the 
tower, which is to be covered with 
thousands of iridescent jewels hung 
in such a way that they will tremble 
continually from the natural vibration 
of the building, has begun. 

In the greenhouses and gardens of 
the horticultural department, hun- 
_ dreds of thousands of rare piants from 
‘all the countries of earth, are being 
cultivated for use upon the grounds, 
and many of the trees and shrubs are 
being transplanted even now, under 
the direction of John McLeran, the 
expert landscape gardener who created 
Golden Gate Park. Acres of green 
turf already cover the expanses of 
what are to be the two great garden 
areas of the exposition. 

No plant not in full bloom will be 
allowed to remain upon the grounds 
at any time throughout the exposition 
year, but, according to plans by 
Director McLeran, will be removed in 
the decline of its blossoming season to 
make way for another in the prime of 
its bloom. The temperate climate of 
San Francisco will make this continu- 
ous procession of blooming flowers, 
for the entire two hundred and eighty- 
eight days of the exposition, possible. 

The illumination of the exposition 
will be a triumph of American engi- 
neering. For the first time in the 
history of exposition building, the 
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“flood lighting” system will be used 
for outdoor illuminations. By the 
use of thousands of “nitrogenous arcs,” 
the chief zone of illumination through- 
out the six hundred and thirty-five 
acres of exposition grounds will be 
maintained at night to a height of 
one hundred and twenty-five feet, 
with a variation of but five per cent 
throughout this height. 

These lamps will be ranged up and 
down standards of from ten to thirty 
feet in height, and the eye of the ob- 
server will be shielded from the power- 
ful direct rays by metal banners. All 
the lighting of the exposition palaces 
and grounds will be by “indirect” 
systems from concealed sources. 

The searchlight scintillator, which 
in an experimental form was used 
during the Hudson-Fulton celebration, 
will in a perfected form be installed in 
a tower upon an outjutting point 
enclosing the yacht harbor upon the 
exposition water front. A battery, 
the most powerful ever seen in this 
country, composed of forty-eight 36- 
inch searchlight projectors, will throw 
intense rays. of light through color 
diffusers, which will separate the flood 
into fan-shaped rays of all colors of 
the spectrum. These rays will play 
upon. the jeweled walls of the palaces, 
and upon the beautiful white fog banks, 
which at sunset roll in through the 
Golden Gate. 

With its six hundred and thirty-five 
acres of grounds superbly set upon the 
northern bay waterfront of San Fran- 
cisco, under the shadow of the dark 
wooded hills of the Presidio Military 
Reservation, and commanding a view 
of the Golden Gate, and the hills of 
Marin county and clustering towns of 
Alameda county across the bay, San 
Franciseo’s fifty million dollar exposi- 
tion has a location which for natural 
beauty cannot be improved upon. 
And the American who stays away will 
not only miss a great educational 
opportunity; he will miss the greatest 
esthetic treat his country has ever 
offered him. 
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ON BOARD THE BEATIC 


By ANNA CHAPIN RAY 


CHAPTER XI 
(Continued) 

And now? She pressed her fingers 
against her burning eyes and shud- 
dered slightly. With an inexpressible 
self-loathing, she confessed to herself 
the physical quickening of her pulses, 
the tightening of her throat, as Clode’s 
face came once more before her: 
Clode’s thin firm, lips, Clode’s quiet 
little smile, Clode’s ash-grey head 
which, by good rights, should have 
lost its appealing quality at the same 
epoch that it had lost its pristine 
brown. She bit her lip impatiently. 
She would never, never settle down 
and marry and get humdrum. And 
in any case, she never would marry 
such a man as Clode, a man as un- 
heroic in his outward aspect as he was 
masterful of spirit. And yet bitterly 
as, for the instant, she resented his 
whole personality, Aileen was honest 
enough to admit that, past all gain- 
saying, not one of the men on ship- 
board, from the Sedalians to the poetic 
relict, Stanway, matched the inherent 
power and charm and—yes, the 
versatility of Clode, the sturdy, steady 
little man whom, even now, she was 
finding so totally unclassifiable. 

“You look deserted, Miss War- 
burton.” 

She recognized the voice as that of 
Grieg, and her fingers came down from 
before her eyes. Grieg noticed the 
glitter in the eyes, and wondered. 

‘“Tt is only that I am badly spoiled. 
I have my wonderful Marie to do my 
packing, so I can enjoy myself up to 
the final minute.” 

“You have enjoyed the crossing?” 

Even Aileen was surprised by the 
fervour of her own half-involuntary 
words, as she made answer,— 

“T’ve never known one half so 
good,” 


unconscious. 


“You forgive us our fine weather, 
then?” 

She had pulled herself up, though; 
and now her voice had its customarily 
guarded ring. 

“You’re not to construe my en- 
thusiasm into permission to fail me 
on my return passage, Mr. Grieg. 
You’ve promised to show me some real 
weather then. This has been perfect 
in its own way, though; and I have 
enjoyed the half-empty ship so much. 
Always till now, I’ve crossed in the 
high tide of the season.” 

“TI know. And it’s not as pleasant. 
Besides, we have had some interesting 
people on board, this trip. Adpropos, 
don’t you find Mr. Clode rather re- 
markable?” 

Aileen reddened slightly at the un- 
looked-for question. 

“T like him,” she admitted guard- 
edly. “He has been nice to me, too, 
all the way over.” 

Grieg nodded. 

“He has told me about enjoying 
you,” he said. “We’ve had a few 
grand talks together, nights. - I think 
he is one of the most unusual men I 
have ever met.” 

Aileen smiled in courteous assent. 
Then she yielded to her curiosity. 

“How do you mean?” 

“So simple. So direct. So totally 
Considering who and 
what he is, it really is astounding.” 

“What is he?” 

Grieg opened his eyes. He had not 
needed Bernie’s telegram to tell him 
who was their sturdy little passenger 
with the ash-grey head. 

“Tt would be easier to tell you who 
he isn’t, Miss Warburton. - Did n’t 
you know that he was Carl P. J. 
Clode?” 

Aileen gasped. The name was one 
that counted much, even in the bub- 
bling ferment of American business 
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life. 
Grieg had saluted. 
“The captain has sent for me, Miss 


Before she could rally and reply 


Warburton. I shall see you again. 
We’re not due in Liverpool till nearly 
five.” And he left her to her thoughts. 

The thoughts were swift ones, swift 
and contradictory. In one instant, 
she told herself haughtily that her new 
discovery made not one whit of 
difference; that she would not marry 
anybody, from Haydock to King 
George the Fifth of England. The 
next instant, she was reminding her- 
self that, whatever her later attitude 
to Clode, the fact that he was Carl 
P. J. Clode would put it at once and 
forever out, of her power to recur to 
the subject of the day before. And 
then her poise came back to her. 
Clode was Clode, her friendly comrade, 
and not a walking item from Who’s 
Who. As such, he must be judged. 
Besides, he was by no means the first 
known name that she had been ac- 
customed to use familiarly. There was 
no more reason that he should upset the 
years-old tenets of her personal creed 
than any of the others. It was late 
in the day for her to turn into a snob. 
And, with one strong effort, Aileen 
Warburton cast from her the details 
of Clode’s past history as entering 
factors in the case. She forced her- 
self to take up her former reverie at 
just the point where Grieg had broken 
in upon it. 

Yes, marrying, she would have much 
to lose. The sum total of her loss 
could be given in a phrase: the aban- 
donment of her rights to egotism. 
Aileen Warburton, unlike Clode, had 
made no effort to blind herself to the 
fact of herown egotism. She realized it 
fully, gloried in it, too. Not that she 
called it by so harsh a name. Rather, 
she regarded it as a pretty, deprecating 
confidence in the friendliness of others. 
The name was insignificant; it was 
the fact she counted, valued, wished 
to retain at almost any cost. It was 
the fact which had given her, and she 
faced the situation squarely, without 
unseemly exhilaration or undue mod- 
esty — had given into her hands the 
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social supremacy of the ship. She had 
made no effort for it; she had simply 
followed her customary habit of negli- 
gent waiting upon the course of events; 
she had never once, so far as she could 
judge, herself, overstepped the limits 
of the strictest code of spinster man- 
ners. And yet, not one of the eager 
damsels on board ship had had a 
tenth of the good time which had been 
given her, not one of them had been 
recognized as in any sense her associate 
and her coadjutor. Ostensibly chap- 
eroned by Mrs. General, Aileen, in so 
far as she had deigned to do, had been 
the ruling spirit of the ship. Other 
and lesser women had measured their 
manners by her own, had under- 
studied her with a zeal which deserved 
a reward by far more ample than any 
which it had won. 

Thirty-two years, pretty, prosper- 
ous, independent, accountable to none 
save to her family traditions! No 
change could come to her, without its 
involving some sort of loss. Aileen 
drew a long breath at the thought; 
it was as if even the suggestion stifled 
her. It was no good to have reached 
the point where she could combine 
the alertness of her youth with certain 
immunities born of the opening middle 
years. Bound at all points, she yet 
was able to go free, as free, that is, as 
a well-bred woman cares to go. And 
that very form of freedom would be 
the first thing to be taken from her, 
on her wedding morning. 

And the gain? Enxerting all her 
will, she succeeded in shutting out 
Clode’s picture from her mind, suc- 
ceeded in facing the quéstion quite 
impersonally. However, she might 
feel to-day, the time was bound to be 
when the irk would come, not by way 
of Clode &s an individual, but by way 
of the fact that she had given her life 
into the hands of any husband. For 
irk there would be; of that shehad 
scant doubt. Aileen, at thirty-two, 
was curiously loyal to her ideal which 
she had created in her budding woman- 
hood. No man had consistently come 
up to it for many days at a time; at 
least, no man, until— Resolutely 
























she took a fresh grip upon her decision 
to consider the question quite im- 
personally. Besides the coming up 
to one’s ideal, the keeping to the level, 
did not by any means imply the tally- 
ing with it at all points. And, in the 
time to come, no one could tell just 
which of the missed points would prove 
to be the very one essential to her 
happiness. 

Moreover, lacking any other ele- 
ment, the very permanence of the 
bond would be irksome; the very fact 
that it was a bond would fret her. 
What if, for nine days out of every 
ten, she were to revel in the sense of 
companionship, of comprehension, of 
full union? The tenth day would be 
bound to come, and, with it, a re- 
action. She would long to pick up her 
husband, neck and heels, and set him 
down outside her spiritual doors, and 
then, if he were too persistent in his 
knocking, lock the doors upon him. 
The fact that he had the right to 
knock and demand admission: that 
would madden her past all reasonable- 
ness. And he would have the right, 
if she did marry him. She would owe 
it to him, if her vows meant anything 
at all, to deny herself the luxury of 
secrets, of reservations; in fact, of 
individuality. 

Of course, it would be good to have 
somebody always in reach to share 
one’s viewpoint, to halve one’s inter- 
ests, to fight one’s battles. But would 
he, any he, do all of that, and always? 
And did not her present group of as- 
sorted he’s do all of these things to per- 
fection? Then what gain? What 
does any woman gain by marriage, save 
and except a home? 

“Wars and rumors of wars, Miss 
Warburton,” Clode’s voice was saying 
in her ears. 

She looked up alertly, hating and 
despising herself, the while, for the 
ignoble surety that, at his quiet, even 
voice, something leaped up within her 
and fell to throbbing violently. Dis- 
gusting to know one’s cardiac muscles 
were answering to a purely mental 
contact! Undignified to feel the hot 
blood rushing to her cheeks, at the ap- 
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proach of an acquaintance of scarcely 
a week’s standing! And then, as her 
eyes rested on the ashy-grey head, the 
thin, firm lips, the friendly, smiling 
eyes, the color dropped from her face 
again, leaving it white and wan. At 
that moment, she had a sudden realiza- 
tion of all that Clode might have been 
to her, had she only met him just a few 
years earlier, before she had so fully re- 
alized the value of her present indepen- 
dence, a sudden surety that no longer 
could she argue out the question quite 
impersonally. For her, from that time 
forward, impersonality was dead. None 
the less, Aileen Warburton, admitting 
the fact, yet vowed within herself that 
she would die a thousand deaths, rather 
than lower her flag. 

At that instant, both their fates were 
trembling in the balance. Had Clode 
just then met her with any sign of ten- 
derness, with any argument, Aileen 
would have struck her colors and tossed 
them at his feet. For that instant, the 
girl’s naked soul was standing at the 
windows of her eyes, gazing longingly, 
lovingly, at Clode. Then, as it saw no 
answering signal from his smiling eyes, 
it quietly drew down the blinds, while 
the instant passed on into the rising 
total of eternity. 

“How do you mean, Mr. Clode?” 
Aileen forced herself to say, with an 
easy unconcern which matched his own. 

“Liverpool news. The latest bulle- 
tin has it that the station is burning; 
that the city is in the hands of a mob. 
I have been trying to verify the stories; 
but it’s not much use. Meanwhile, 
had you noticed that we are slowing 
down?” 

Aileen looked up. Sure enough, the 
green hills of Ireland were no longer 
sliding backward past her chair. [n- 
stead, they were motionless, motion- 
less the water underneath the Beatic’s 
keel. 

“But why?” 

Clode shrugged his shoulders. 

“Nobody cantell. Atleast, nobody 
will. It’s my opinion we are waiting 
here for orders. You know we have 
some official wives on board; they may 
not care to risk them in Liverpool, un- 
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til the place calms down. Apropos—” 
Then Clode halted, flushing at his un- 
lucky sequence of ideas. 

“Well?” 

He laughed uneasily. 


“T hope you'll not think it a liberty, 
Miss Warburton, but I had no time to 
ask.anybody’s permission. The whole 
state of things ahead of us is so uncer- 
tain that I have sent off a wireless to 
reserve a carriage in my name, to take 
you and the Generals up to London. 
Of course, I’ve kept a place near us for 
your maid. You don’t mind?” 

“Mind? Why should I?” And 
Aileen held out her hand. “Mr. 
Clode, you think of everything, and I’m 
more grateful to you than you know. 
My plans had n’t included strikes, and 
the crossing England in the dead of 
night. And now we shall keep up our 
good times to the very end.” 

Frankly as-a boy, she smiled at him, 
frankly she held out her hand. And 
Clode, for all his vaunted comprehen- 
sion of her nature, had not the slight- 
est notion of the self-mastery which en- 
tered into the making of that frankness. 
Just once and for one instant, though 
he thought he gained an inkling. 

It was when he, with Aileen beside 
him, stood leaning in the window of the 
corridor of the train which was bearing 
them across the northern edge of Wales. 
Through the open carriage door be- 
hind them, they could see Mrs. Gen- 
eral resting drowsily in one window cor- 
ner, could hear the lilting snores of the 
poor General who, in the opposite 
window corner, was sleeping off the 
countless fatigues of an exciting day. 

Indeed, the General had a right to be 
weary, for the day had beenexhausting, 
exhausting from the very sense of un- 
certainty which had hung about the 
movements of the ship. Officers clus- 
tered on the bridge; stewards clustered 
in the dining-room and in the cabin cor- 
ridors; stewardesses whispered in cor- 
ners. All alike, though, had been exas- 
peratingly reticent concerning the plans 
of the Beatic which still lay motionless 
upon the shining, moving sea. Then, 
when everybody’s nerves were thread- 
bare, the Beatic had stirred once more, 
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and gone sliding through the sunny 
waters, not now towards chaotic Liver- 
pool, but straight in to peaceful Holy- 
head. 

Side by side on the starboard boat 
deck, Clode and Aileen watched the 
Welsh hills broaden on their view, 
watched the tender bearing down upon 
them. Grieg joined them, just as she 
came alongside. 

“Tt’s hard to say good-bye,” he said 
simply; “but it’s the thing we sailors 
have to face, Miss Warburton. Be- 
sides, you ’re coming back with us, this 
autumn.” 

Smiling straight into his dark eyes, 
she offered him her hand. 

“Tt’s a promise, and a bargain, Mr. 
Grieg. See that you keep your end of 
it,” she warned him. 

And then, before she really grasped 
what was happening, she found herself, 
with Clode beside her, standing on the 
tender’s deck, staring up at the huge 
black hull that loomed above her, gaz- 
ing up to its white topmost deck where 
Grieg, smiling down at her, was stand- 
ing at salute. 

Now, the Beatic and Grieg almost 
forgotten, incidents of an incident that 
was past, Clode and Aileen were stand- 
ing in the window of the corridor, 
looking out upon a moving picture be- 
yond the power of man to paint. Be- 
hind them, cove succeeding cove, and 
rocky point succeeding rocky point, 
there opened out the sea, blue and calm, 
its beaches baby-bordered, a sea on 
which the Beatic was now riding proudly 
northward. Before them rose the 
mountains of North Wales, bold, craggy 
peaks and softly-rounded domes; and 
domes and crags and peaks were 
painted to a rosy violet in the setting 
sun. And then the rose died out, and 
the sea went gold, then grey, and the 
hills turned to a cold, dark purple, as 
the stars came pricking through the 
blue arch overhead. 

It was then that Clode, heedless of 
any one who saw him, covered Aileen’s 
fingers, resting on the window, with his 
own. Covering them, he bent to her 
and called her by her name. 

“T am breaking my word, I know,” 




















he told her gently; “but the good-byes 
are harder than I thought. Aileen, do 
you still feel that I must wait?” 

Then he bent nearer for her answer. 
Else, it would have escaped even his 
eager ears. 

“Don’t — wait,” she bade him. 
All the light of mid-day, or of man- 


hood, flowed into his face. 
“You mean —” he was beginning 
breathlessly. 


With a dreary little gesture, she 
silenced him. 

‘‘T mean,” she told him gravely, 
“that it will be no use.” 

Her voice was steady, under perfect 
self-control. None the less, Clode, 
gazing at her intently, could see the 
tear drops hanging on her yellowlashes. 
A weaker man than he would have gath- 
ered her, there and then, into his arms. 

Clode, being Clode, preferred to wait. 


CHAPTER XII 
3 strike wasended. The dome 


of Saint Paul’s had ceased to 
be a signal tower; the Green 
Park was no longer an armed camp. 
Rumors of war had flooded Britain and 
invaded France; then they had gone 
the way of other rumors, recorded in 
the blue books of the nation, but leav- 
ing no permanent smut on history’s 
page. The Louvre had closed sud- 
denly, of a summer morning; had 
opened again, lacking the Mona Lisa. 
August, in short, was over; and north- 
ern Europe, for all its recent frenzy, 
was settling back into its wonted calm. 
It was September now. The lions of 
Trafalgar Square were drowsing in the 
mid-day sun. Between them, and 
against an azure sky, barred, Jack-wise, 
with floating bits of cloud, Lord Nelson, 
on his slender column, stood gazing 
superciliously down on the maelstrom 
of traffic that surged and circled at his 
feet. And, out of the maelstrom, with 
no little difficulty, "Bus Twenty-four 
detached itself and drew up at the curb. 
An instant afterwards, out of the ’bus 
stepped Molly. 
Immediately one saw her, one quite 
realized why people called her Molly, 
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without the slightest reference to her 
laternames. The Molly fitted her like 
a glove; it summed her up and described 
her precisely. Other details, if any 
were needed, concerned themselves 
with the color of her hair, a brighter 
gold than Aileen’s, with the round slim- 
ness of her figure, with her long-lashed 
blue eyes. But her trick of slowly lift- 
ing those long lashes and bringing the 
blue eyes into play: that was included 
in the Molly of her. 

Like Aileen, she was dressed with ex- 
treme simplicity. But whereas Aileen’s 
simplicity rendered her a bit conspicu- 
ous, Molly’s was veritably strident. 
Her walk, though, belied the agressive 
smartness of her costume; it was girl- 
ish, modest. All in all, Molly was a 
clean-minded, healthy little product of 
the times, a girl who never sought at- 
tention, yet could no more have avoided 
it than she could have eaten with her 
knife, or halted with her hands upon 
her hips. 

Now, heedless‘of the glances follow- 
ing her, she rounded the Whitehall 
corner, turned down again into North- 
umberland Avenue, and went inside 
the quietest of the three great hotels 
which line that quiet street. Despite 
the fact that it was her first appearing 
in the doorway, a row of uniformed 
lackeys bowed themselves into respect- 
ful right angles, then hastened forward 
to await her bidding. With calm de- 
liberation, Molly peered out from be- 
neath her wide black hat, made careful 
choice between a man of many medals 
and a spectacular giant with a fierce 
blond moustache, and asked if Miss 
Warburton were in. The giant hesi- 
tating slightly in his responses, Molly 
lifted her lashes and looked up at him 
directly. An instant afterward, two 
brass-buttoned coat tails were speeding 
on her errand. Then Molly clasped 
her neat grey gloves demurely, and sat 
down in a corner to wait for his return. 

Once inside the room of Miss Aileen 
Warburton, though, demureness van- 
ished. Molly, casting aside her hat 
and gloves, plumped herself on a corner 
of the bed, and began to chatter. 

“Qh, Auntie Aileen, it is the nicest 
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thing to see you. You fairly smell of 
home. Were the aster beds in blossom 
when you left? And the mallows 
around the lake? And has Briggs kept 
up the tennis court? And what about 
the new car? What is the new chauf- 
feur like? Peter was such a good one; 
it was a shame to let him go, even if he 
did think he owned the car. Did you 
see the dogs, before you came away? 
And the new setter puppy? And do 
tell me, how is mother?” And her 
proper climax reached, Molly stopped 
for breath. 

Aileen, filling in the interval, was 
scarcely less eager. Always she had 
been fond of Molly, eldest child of her 
own eldest sister; now after six weeks, 
she was conscious that it was good once 
more to be getting speech of her own 
flesh and blood. And Molly, in some 
ways, was more like her aunt than like 
her quiet mother. Indeed, the like- 
ness, grown up during the final college 
years, was more complete than either of 
them knew. Molly, in short, was 
Aileen in italics. 

Now, in return for Molly’s exuberant 
details of her joyous wander-year, 
Aileen produced her bundle of bulletins 
from home. Then they fell upon the 
subject of their plans. First, though, 
“Auntie Aileen,” Molly told her; “I 
am beginning to be afraid you are n’ta 
proper chaperon for me.” 

“Why not, dear child?” Aileen quer- 
ied, with obvious inattention. Then 
she added more alertly, “Molly, did 
you get that frock in Paris?” 

*Callot.” 

“It looks it. 
asking?” 

Molly dropped her eyes and smoothed 
the meagre lap of her grey gown. 

“There isn’t much need to ask 
things, Auntie Aileen. Miss Ryerson 
has just brought me back from a house 
party. One of the men there was a 
Mr. Winterbourne who came over with 
you on the Beatic.” 

Aileen’s nod was casual. She still 
was studying the Callot gown, wonder- 
ing how anything so quiet could also be 
so arresting. 


But what were you 
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He taught me 


“Yes, I remember. 
to play poker patience.” 

Molly nodded. 

“So he said. He also said many 
other things.” 

“Contrary to his normal custom,” 
Aileen vouchsafed unkindly, consider- 
ing the efforts made by Winterbourne 
to while away her idle moments. 

Molly laughed, wrinkling up her nose 
where a dozen unmistakable brown 
freckles dotted the smooth skin. 

“T did n’t find it so, Auntie Aileen. 
He took to talk quite naturally, once he 
found out that I was sure to fill in all 
the pauses. It’s the pause, I find, that 
upsets an Englishman. Once it really 
gets the upper hand, it seems to de- 
moralize him completely. But, as fo 
you and the Beatic —”’ 

Aileen had a sudden realization that 
her neice was very young, a sudden 
fear lest she might become tiresome. 
It was one thing to know her as an in- 
termittent factor of her sister’s do- 
mestic circle. It might be a wholly 
different matter to have her for a daily 
and hourly comrade, especially during 
the weeks of continental wandering 
which invariably set the steadiest of 
nerves on edge. 

*“Well?” she asked patiently. 

The patient note was not lost on 
Molly’s heedful ears. It gave to her 
a sudden realization, also, a realization 
that Aunt Aileen could be teased. She 
glanced through her lashes at her aunt; 
then she lowered her eyes and spoke 
very gently. 

“Mr. Winterbourne told me that 
Carl P. J. Clode was the lion of the ship, 
that everybody on board was watching 
him and talking about him; and that — 
it sounds slangy, Auntie Aileen, but 
I’m truly using just his words, because 
it’s so much better to be accurate — 
and that it was generally agreed that 
Carl P. J. Clode was being personally 
conducted by Miss Aileen Warburton.” 

Aileen’s cheeks flamed hotly, and 
her grey eyes blazed. 

“Molly! How vulgar! And you 
listened to such—” Aileen pulled 
herself up short. Good breeding for- 




















bade a forcible word; no other, she felt, 
would be at all adequate. 

“Of course I did, Auntie Aileen. 
And I was proud as Punch about it, too. 
Don’t you suppose I was willing every- 
body at the table — he took me out, 
you know — should hear that my aunt 
had been having wonderful times on 
shipboard with Carl P. J. Clode?” 

“Molly, don’t!” Aileen spoke 
sharply. 

“But, Auntie Ail —” 

Aileen gathered up her dignity. 

“Mr. Clode was very nice to all of 
us,” she told Molly primly. 

The girl ignored the implied rebuke. 

““Mis-ter Clode!”” she mocked her 
aunt. “The idea of speaking of Carl 
P. J. Clode like that. It sounds as cas- 
ual as calling Marcus Aurelius Mr. 
Antoninus.” Then she cast aside her 
mockery, and raised her eyes to 
Aileen’s face. ‘Tell me about him,” 
she demanded. “Does he look very 
famous?” 

And then Aileen laughed. 

“Molly, you sinful little gossip! 
One would think you were a child in 


bibs, talking about Santa Claus, not a, 


young person well out of college and 
improved by a year of what theagencies 
call ‘foreign travel.’ Mr. Clode is n’t 
a lion at all. He’s just a quiet little 
gentleman who goes his own way, and 
is very nice to all the people he meets 
along it.” 

“Yes.” Molly nodded gravely at 
the carpet. “That is just what Mr. 
Winterbourne told me. The only 
trouble, he told me, was that Mr. Clode 
takes pains not to meet too many of 
them.” 

Aileen glanced up sharply; then she 
confessed to herself that she was none 
the wiser for the glancing. Molly’s 
wide hat shielded her face. Molly’s 
whole pose, perched on a corner of the 
bed, was indicative of childish lack of 
guile. Aileen awaited for an instant 
for Molly tospeak again. Molly silent, 
though, Aileen judged it would be well 
for her to change the subject. 

Therefore, she turned the conversa- 
tion onthe future. She discussed their 
plans for the Continent whither, one or 
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two more visits done, they planned to 
betake themselves. Molly had spent 
the winter on the Riviera and in Rome, 
coming northward with decent deliber- 
ation through the Alps and Germany 
and thence to England for the summer. 
It was all old ground to Aileen. There- 
fore, she professed to let Molly choose 
where they should spend October; but 
she guided Molly’s choice so prudently 
that the girl was soon expressing lusty 
desire for Flanders, without the faint- 
est notion that the desire had been be- 
gotten by heraunt. ‘Ten minutes later 
and in much the selfsame fashion, 
Molly was begging that they might re- 
turn by the Beatic. Mr. Winterbourne 
had liked it, had told her so much about 
it that she really wanted to see it for 
herself, see —and the thick lashes 
dropped again — the top deck where 
they, some of them used, to.have such 
good times. 

“What about this Oxford invitation, 
Molly?” Aileen asked abruptly. “You 
are going?” 

“Tf I am allowed.” 
grimace of disgust. 

“Allowed? Why not?” 

“It was n’t in the bargain, and Miss 
Ryerson is very literal. She audits 
my engagement book as father’s people 
do his bank. She does n’t approve of 
my meeting Americans very often; she 
says it is a perversion of my opportuni- 
ties. The fact is, Auntie Aileen, I 
think in reality she does n’t quite ap- 
prove of you; at least, not since she has 
seen your picture. She asked me if I 
had one, the morning after we first met 
Mr. Winterbourne. Miss Ryerson 
must be quite sixty,” Molly added with 
charming inconsequence. 

Aileen smiled. 

“Perhaps I’d better go back with 
you now, and have a talk with her,” 
she suggested. 

“Oh, don’t” Molly said hurriedly. 
“Really, Auntie Aileen, you’d best ar- 
range things by writing. You see, I 
told her that the picture flattered. 
And mother is very biddable. There’s 
no telling what she might do, if Miss 
Ryerson put the case to her quite 
plainly, and spelt her opportunities 
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with a great big O. Dear Auntie 
Aileen,” and Molly, sliding off the cor- 
ner of the bed, landed in a pathetic 


huddle at Aileen’s feet; “do let me 
manage her myself. I want so very 
much to get away from her, and just be 
with you.” 

“But, Molly, can you manage her 
alone?” 

Then Molly lifted up her chin, and 
spoke with a delicious, albeit uncon- 
scious, mimicry of Miss Aileen War- 
burton in one of her periods of extreme 
hauteur. 

“IT should be sorry if I found a person 
that I could not manage, Auntie 
Aileen,” she made deliberate answer. 

An hour later, Molly gone upon her 
‘way to the National Gallery where, she 
had assured Miss Ryerson, she needed 
time to study the Titian things, 
Aileen sent a message to her temporary 
comrades that she was too tired for 
Ranelagh, for the afternoon. In- 
stead, her conscience thus appeased by 
palliating a broken engagement with a 
specious fib, she sat herself down beside 
_ the window, and fell to pondering upon 
certain problems centering in Molly’s 
recent conversation. 

The pondering began with Molly’s 
assertion as concerned her own ability 
to manage things. It harped a little 
bit insistently upon the effect which 
that ability would be likely to have 
upon their combined plans for the 
autumn. And then, before Aileen had 
come to any satisfactory decision on 
that score, her mind went off upon a 
sharp tangent which led it straight to 
Clode. 

Clode, too, had managed things; less 
graciously, perchance, than Molly, but 
with a direct reasonableness which in 
part atoned for other lacks. Indeed, in 
looking backward over the seven days 
of her crossing, Aileen realized fully 
that the experience had been anything 
but the independence for which, at 
starting, she had planned. After her 
first preliminary hours of settling into 
her new quarters, her new routine, her 
days had been more or less mapped out 
for her by her different comrades, most 
of all by Clode. And Clode had rarely 
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asked her to do things; he had had a 
trick of mentioning to some one else 
that she was going todothem. When, 
lapsing into normal convention, he had 
phrased his wishes in a question, his ac- 
cent had supplied the flavor which he 
had omitted from his words. 

Moreover, Aileen admitted to her- 
self, she had obeyed him. Now and 
then, for the mere pleasant sake of op- 
position, she had refused to assent to 
some detail which he had planned. In 
the end, quite as a matter of course, 
she invariably had given in. She had 
eaten the words of her objections; she 
had followed out his plan. And the 
most striking fact of the whole matter 
had been Clode’s quiet unconsciousness 
of his mastery. He took it as a matter 
of course, just as he took the falling of 
the evening dew upon the decks. That 
his plans were wise ones; that, at each 
and every point, they made for the in- 
creased pleasure and protection of 
Miss Aileen Warburton: of this he was 
quite sure. Accordingly, he took the 
simplest method of seeing to it that 
they were carried out. 

And now, after six weeks of fending 
for herself, of being, as Marie had 
phrased it, all at a loose end in her 
plans, Aileen, looking backward, told 
herself that it had been rather good to 
be managed. In theory, of course, it 
had gone against her grain. In fact, it 
had increased hercom fort, seven-fold. 
But, as for Winterbourne’s assertion 
that Clode was personally conducted 
by herself, as well might the six-weeks” 
puppy in the butcher’s alley lay claim 
to personally conducting the ship on 
which his master sails. 

Aileen finished out her metaphor 
with a little sigh. Then she fell to 
summing up the benefits of indepen- 
dence. * Were they ideal, or actual? 
What if she had been managed, cross- 
ing on the ship? What if she did have 
forebodings for the coming weeks, fore- 
bodings born of Molly’s intrepid an- 
nouncement as concerned herself? It 
was merely a restful interval that she 
was taking. When she chose, she 
would assert her old-time dominance, 
assert it and cause it to be felt. Be- 


















sides, even on the Beatic, she might 
have been less supine than she had 
believed. Winterbourne was keen- 
sighted, a man of brain and under- 
standing; he had told Molly that she 
had been the motive power behind 
Clode’s plans. Winterbourne, looking 
on from outside, must have had a far 
more accurate perspective than she, 
an actor in the comedy, had gained. 

Probably, without the realization of 
either Clode or herself, it had been she 
who had been the master spirit. Wom- 
en did those things more delicately 
than men. Doubtless Clode, used to 
the more brutal grip of manly mastery, 
had been quite unaware of the delicate 
touch of polished steel. But, if it 
really came to a grip of wills between 
them! If ever she should try to stand 
up in opposition! 

Aileen stiffened in her chair, in 
consonance with her stiffening purpose. 
Then, all at once, her stiffening left 
her. Not only was the memory of 
their final talk upon the deck a little 
disconcerting to any one who sought 
to vaunt herself upon her independ- 
ence; but, back of that memory, so 
ignoble to her pride, was the regretful 
realization that, so long as she main- 
tained her independence. so long was 
Carl Clode most unlikely to reappear 
within the working radius of their 
wills. True, he had left her free to 
summon him; but upon what condi- 
tions? 

Without her knowledge, the past 
six weeks had wrought a curious change 
in Aileen’s mental attitude towards 
Clode. She had now no more desire 
to marry him than she had had that 
August moon when they had argued 
out the matter on the sunny top deck. 
She still was convinced that, for a 
woman like herself, marriage would 
mean a maximum of loss with only a 
minimum of gain to balance it. In 
other words, it was not so much Clode 
that she had rejected as it had been 
the whole idea of matrimony. All her 
life, she had had a superlatively good 
time, never a better one than during 
-her Beatic crossing. Many human 
elements had entered into that cross- 
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ing. Clodewas butoneofthem. And 
after her years’ experience, there was 
no especial reason that her good times 
should not go on into infinity. 

Her reasoning was logical. Up to 
now, Aileen had been chums with 
many; one after one of that many had 
vanished into the past, leaving behind 
them no more trail across her con- 
sciousness than the Beatic had left 
across the summer sea. Now and 
then, one of the number had left some 
stretched nerve, to jar and throb a 
little at the mention of his name; but 
these, among whom Bernie Lennox 
stood out conspicuous, were the ex- 
ceptions which made good the rule. 
Bernie was one exception. Clode was 
turning out another. 

The six or seven weeks since Aileen 
had landed, had been varied and full 
of interest. There had been a visit 
to a friend whose army husband was 
temporarily stationed at Salisbury. 
There had been another visit to another 
friend whose clerical husband had a 
cure in Surrey. There had been a 
week in Paris, rioting among advance 
models of new clothes, and there had 
been another week of simple life and 
clotted cream in Devon. _Now she was 
in London and on duty. Some third 
cousins, who had never crossed before, 
had besought her to pilot them through 
the mazes of the metropolis, and 
Aileen, after a grimace at herself by 
way of the mirror, had asked Marie 
to ring for telegraph blanks, that she 
might express her total joy at her 
impending charge. 

Therefore, for ten days now, Aileen 
had breakfasted early and dined late. 
The intervening time, she had spent 
in devious promenades from Cheyne 
Row to the Tower, from Hertford 
House to the Crystal Palace, from the 
Cheshire Cheese to Westminster Ab- 
bey and the Zoo. Moreover, to her no 
small discomfort, the third cousins 
had disdained taxis, and declared 
themselves in favor of the motor ’bus 
as means of transportation. They 
said they liked it, because it was so 
characteristic of the place. Aileen 
knew that she disliked it, because, if 
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she rode inside, she wrecked her hat- 
crowns; and, if she rode on top, her 


shoulder-blades grew shiny with the 
friction born of jolting. However, 
they left their Baedekers in their bed- 
rooms, and Aileen gained some measure 
of consolation out of that. Never- 
theless, jaded by their fresh enthusi- 
asm, she had been conscious of relief 
at the worldly-wise tone of Molly’s 
young attempts at conversation. 

In all these varied weeks, there had 
been other elements than ingenuous 
third cousins and worldly-wise young 
Mollies. Aileen had enjoyed these 
other contacts, yet she had found them 
just a little lacking in certain essentials 
she had never dwelt upon before. Her 
will was always law, her spoken whim 
the signal for implicit obedience. 
Now and then, though, it would have 
been good to find that the law had 
outstripped the will. Some men had a 
species of clairvoyance; some carried 
their lack of it to the point of utter 
density. 

In short, she was missing Clode at 
every point, missing his care for her, 
his dominence over her. Much as 
she still rebelled at the idea of being 
managed, retrospect was teaching her 
that the process was very restful. 
Besides, it was so easy to compare 
Clode with other men whom she was 
meeting, so difficult to find the com- 
parison to Clode’s detriment. Clode, 
taken as a husband, would be as little 
to her liking as any other husband, 
neither more, or less. Clode, taken 
as a friend, viewed in the perspective 
of the weeks since she had seen him, 
had it in his sturdy, downright, un- 
imaginative self to dwarf most other 
men who sought to pose in that 
capacity. Nevertheless, had Aileen 
known that Clode was sitting in an- 
other one of the hotels in Northumber- 
land Avenue, she would not have 
vouchsafed to him a single word of 
summons. She missed him; she knew 
she missed him. She also knew that 
their longer contact held within itself 
elements of potential danger. The 
best thing for everybody concerned 
was for her to depart to Belgium in 
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the society of Molly. If she still felt a 
yearning to be managed, Molly would 
be at hand to do the managing. 

Nevertheless, her decision taken and 
her needful bookings made, Aileen 
confessed to herself that Molly’s 
management, however efficacious, 
would not be the same thing at all. 
There lay the ignominy. It was with 
a curious intensity of fierceness that 
Aileen faced her intermittent hours of 
longing to blot the whole Beatic 
episode out of the book of her experi- 
ence. 


CHAPTER XIII 


N the end, the Belgian bookings 
were delayed, for other plans had 
arisen which, Aileen and Molly 
agreed, were entirely too charm- 

ing to be thrown overboard. 

It was in pursuance of these same 
plans that, one late September morn- 
ing, two touring cars drew up outside 
the door of the hotel which Aileen 
temporarily had been calling home. 
Quiet Northumberland Avenue was 
quite shaken out of its peace by the 
resulting chatter and flurry of prepara- 
tion. Brass-buttoned menials flew up 
and down the steps with hand lug- 
gage, or burrowed in the bottom of the 
cars, rearranging rugs and parcels. 
Marie, an impassive smile on her face 
and Aileen’s dressing-bag in her hand, 
waited discreetly in the background 
ready, once the cars were started, to 
cross to Paddington and take the 
train to meet them at their first-night 
destination. Third cousins, dressed in 
British garments designed for moor- 
land wear rather than for Piccadilly, 
grouped themselves upon the steps, 
ready to wave farewells, while Molly, 
in the smartest of brown Burberrys 
and motor bonnets, dodged back and 
forth among the servants and between 
the cars, happy and irresponsible as an 
Airedale puppy. 

And, sitting behind the half-drawn 
blind in the club across the street, a 
man with ash-grey hair and thin, 
controlled lips sat looking out upon the 
busy scene below. He was interested, 
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doned. An object lesson in the folly of controversy. 
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light of subsequent events, to have been a grave injury to the common cause. 
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envious; but not in the least unhappy. 
He was sure that his:-own time was 
bound to. come; in that surety, he 
could well afford to wait. 

Aileen-came down the steps at last. 
She moved slowly, buttoning her glove, 
stopping for a word with Marie, an- 
other word, obviously of a financial 
nature, with the begilded head porter 
of the place. She was wearing her 
same gown of dusky blue that she had 
worn on shipboard; and, as she came 
slowly down the steps, the glitter of 
the bits of braiding on its collar 
matched the glitter of the hair above. 

At the foot of the steps, she quick- 
ened her pace, and came forward, 
laughing, Molly’s arm linked in hers. 

“Am I the very lastone? Disgrace- 
ful! But they telephoned up to my 
room that the other car had n’t ap- 
peared, so I took my time. What 
can have become of it?” 

One of the Englishwomen, swaddled 
in yards upon yards of mauve veiling, 
leaned out of the nearer car. 

“I don’t worry in the least,” she 
said placidly. “ Bobby is always late; 
that is the reason we tried to get him 
to come up to town with us, and spend 
the night here. He thought he 
could n’t, though. He always is be- 
hind on his engagements; and, be- 
sides, he waited to pick up an American 
man he’d asked, at the last minute. 
I told him he was very silly to add a 
total stranger to the party; but he 
appeared to think that you and Miss 
Molly would be homesick, the only 
American among so many English.” 

Molly pricked up her ears. 

“Oh; but I like Englishmen,” she 
urged promptly. “They are such 


nice, tidy creatures, and so careful 
about their pressings.” 

From among the rugs and the suit- 
cases in the other car, a long, lean 
individual, unmistakably of British 
birth, unpacked himself and came to 
Molly’s side. 


Divested of his motor- 





ing cap and goggles, he turned into the 
normal likeness of Winterbourne. 

“Good for you, Miss Molly!” he 
said, with a bit more eagerness than, 
as it seemed to Molly’s aunt, the case 
demanded. “But~is that the very 
best that you can do for us?” 

Molly stared at him through half- 
shut eyes. 

“What else do you care about?” 

“Our mental qualities, ofcourse. 
Really, Miss’ Molly; you would n’t 
measure up an Englishman by the 
amount of room he takes up, on a 
tailor’s pressboard?’’ 

Molly shook her head thoughtfully. 

“Must I get out another sort of 
yardstick?” she queried, her eyes on 
her clasped hands. 

“You might have a try at it.” 

“Then, for a try,” she looked up at 
him in sudden merry mockery; “I 
measure your moral sense by your 
vocabulary on the golf links, your 
mental development by your attitude 
to Marie Corelli, and your physical 
power by your ability to scramble 
up after a knock-down blow. There, 
will that do any better?” 

‘*Miss Warburton,” Winterbourne 
turned to Aileen; “your niece is really 
rather clever.” 

A smile hovered about the corners 
of Molly’s lips. 

“Rather like offering me a jam 
sandwich for my tea,” she observed 
enigmatically. 

“T beg your pardon.” 

“Oh, don’t mind,” she reassured him. 
Then she burst out in a wave of utter 
childishness, “Mr. Winterbourne, 
are n’t you going to invite me to ride 
on the front seat of your car?” 

Winterbourne’s face betrayed un- 
easiness. 

“T’m sure I’m very sorry,” he said. 
“I’m saving that seat, on the off- 
chance of Miss Warburton’s taking it.” 

It was Aileen’s turn to look dis- 
concerted. 
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“Oh, don’t mind me,” she begged 
him swiftly. 

“Yes; but I wanted you, you know,” 
Winterbourne urged in his turn, and 
with scanty regard for Molly’s probable 
feelings. 

However, to all seeming, Molly had 
no feelings whatsoever. Instead, she 
proved to be the solitary member of 
the trio who was not disconcerted. 

“Then I advise you to ask her quite 
nicely, Mr. Winterbourne. From 
what I know of Auntie Aileen’s sport- 
ing instincts, you’ve only got to say 
the word, to turn the off-chance into 
the on one.” 

To say the word! The cadence of 
the phrase set Aileen’s brain to ringing, 
sent memories whizzing through and 
through her mind. To her mortifica- 
tion, she felt the color rising in her 
cheeks, and, to remove her unquiet 
face from Winterbourne’s keen eyes, 
she turned away and feigned an 
interest in the windows opposite. 
Then her grey eyes dropped. Memo- 
ries everywhere! Well inside the win- 
dow she had caught a glimpse of ash- 
grey hair, and some subtle association 
of ideas had led her to imagine a like- 
ness to Clodes in the outline of the 
shapely head. 

It was with no small degree of relief 
that she heard the whirring of a car 
come near and stop, heard the en- 
thusiastic greetings and reproaches 
hurled out upon the missing Bobbie. 

Bobbie, however, was impenitent. 

“T could n’t help the silly train’s 
being late; could I? I’ve been waiting 
there outside Euston for fully half an 
hour; had every constable in the place 
ordering me to move on. I promised 
them I would, when the train 
was in; and then, by Jove, something 
or other jammed, and the car would n’t 
start. It took me twenty minutes, 
lying flat on my back between the 
wheels, to find out the trouble. Miss 
Warburton,” for now the belated in- 
troductions were in order; “I’m jolly 
glad to make your acquaintance and 
my apologies in the same breath. Ido 
hope you're not too tired of waiting. 
And may I introduce one of my old 
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friends, a 
yours m 

Aileen had lifted her eyes from the 
pavement whither she had moved them, 
after that instant of fancied likeness 
seen in the window opposite. Now, 
as she looked up, memory lost itself 
in extreme surprise. Out of the car 
stepped Stanway. 

**] wish you would explain this mys- 
tery,” she asked him when, greetings 
over, she and Stanway found them- 
selves packed into the back seat of 
one of the cars and whirring rapidly 
towards Highgate. 

Stanway laughed. 

“No mystery about it, Miss War- 
burton. It is merely the result of 
chance.” 

“A most erratic chance,” she told 
him. “With all the people one meets, 
it is a strain on one’s mathematical 
sense to believe that three of us who 
were on the Beatic and more or less 
together, should land inside the nar- 
row limits of one English motor 
party.” 

“Three?” 

“Ourselves and Mr. Winterbourne.” 

“Who is he?” 

Aileen indicated the car ahead of 
them, where Molly sat enthroned on 
the front seat. 

“One of those tall Englishmen who 
used to play bull with Mr. Clode.” 

“Oh, yes. At least, I don’t remem- 
ber much about them,” Stanway said 
negligently; and then he turned to 
their neighbor in the farther corner 
of the seat, speaking across Aileen. 

Aileen, dropping out of the conver- 
sation for a moment, let her eyes rest 
on Stanway thoughtfully. He was 
emphatically the same Stanway, un- 
changed, unmodified. His surface 
manner was, perhaps, a shade less 
chastened than when they last had 
met; but, as an offset to this natural 
reaction of his spirits, he wore his 
mourning livery more ostentatiously 
even than he had done of yore. He 
was at that state of reminiscent grief 
which, in a woman, expresses itself in 
dull jet danglers and in scraps of 
folded muslin pinned about the 


fellow-countryman of 
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throat. These denied to him, Stan- 
way took his melancholy out in serious 
neckties, and in the banded left sleeve 
of his motor coat; above all, in his 
cap. Indeed, his cap alone betrayed 
his tailor as a man of genius. Save 
in the days of a recently defunct 
royalty, no such expressive headgear 
had traversed the streets of London. 
Even the flippant Molly, confronted 
with it during the instant of intro- 
duction, had lowered the corners of 
her lips in respectful sympathy, and 
brought her voice down to the key 
customarily used in phrases beginning 
with the words, “How natural he —” 
It had taken Winterbourne’s effusive 
offer of the front seat of his car to 
restore her to her ordinary optimism. 

Aileen, meanwhile, was eyeing Stan- 
way with no small amusement. The 
six weeks since they had parted had 
straightened out the lines of her per- 
spective; the landward setting of her 
later memories had sharpened the out- 
lines of a picture which was slightly 
blurry with the sea. She liked Stan- 
way, taken in moderation. She had 
enjoyed him, while he lasted. She was 
glad to see him again now. However, 
she had not been conscious of missing 
him in the least; and her gladness had 
been tinctured with no small amuse- 
ment at finding him once more girt 
with his harness of self-righteous mel- 
ancholy. As a rule, in her experience, 
a lightening of one’s mourning had 
been pcrmanent mark of a greater 
change to come. With Stanway, to 
all appearing, it was but a passing 
phase in the recurring cycle of his woe. 
The late Mrs. Stanway must have 
been a woman of rarely persistent 
character, if one might judge by her 
effect upon her husband. 

But Stanway, leaning back into his 
corner, broke in upon Aileen’s medi- 
tations. 

“Speaking of the Beatic, Miss War- 
burton, have you seen Clode lately?” 

“Not since he put us into our cab 
at Euston, the night we landed.” 

“He’s in London.” 

“Really? He went directly on to 
Paris.” 
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“For a week. He’s back in London, 
now, though. I was going through 
town, a week ago, and met him in St. 
James Street. He told me he might 
be staying on indefinitely; I was sure 
you must have met him.” 

“London is large. Besides, 
not been here long, myself.” 

“Ten days,” he told her coolly. 

“How did you know?” Her voice 
was not wholly indicative of pleasure. 

“The Pall Mall banks have regis- 
ters, to say nothing of the foreign 
editions of the New York papers,” 
Stanway said calmly; “and the name 
is not a common one. In fact,” he 
laughed; “I’m owing it to the Herald 
that I have my invitation for this 
especial motor party.” 

“Did you advertise for it?” she made 
prompt and flippant question, for 
Stanway’s accent threatened to be- 
come portentous. 

“Not so bad as that; but next thing 
to it,” he responded quietly, secure 
that, in the humming of the car, his 
words would not be overheard. “ Bob- 
bie and I are old friends, from the 
days when we were gamins of the 
Parisian Bohemia, trying to learn the 
A C B of writing. Many’s the time 
we've dined together on bread and 
garlic, and washed it down with wine 
watered to the point of complete 
extinction. Oh, yes; we had our bank 
accounts; but we had a youthful 
notion that we must see life raw, by 
way of making our novitiate. For 
me, I’m glad I did it. Bobbie chucked 
the game too soon to have it count 
for much.” 

Aileen’s interest quickened suddenly, 
just as, once before when they had been 
on shipboard, it had quickened in an- 
swer to Stanway’s accent in speaking 
of the sea. Now, for a second time, it 
seemed that she had ggained a glimpse 
of the humanity beneath the platitude. 
Moreover, as once before, she found 
the humanity likable. 

In another instant, though, Stanway 
had roused himself, burying the human- 
ity from sight. 

“But, about this trip, Miss Warbur- 
ton: that’s another story. The invalu- 
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“Oh, don’t mind me,” she begged 
him swiftly. 

“Yes; but I wanted you, you know,” 
Winterbourne urged in his turn, and 
with scanty regard for Molly’s probable 
feelings. 

However, to all seeming, Molly had 
no feelings whatsoever. Instead, she 
proved to be the solitary member of 
the trio who was not disconcerted. 

“Then I advise you to ask her quite 
nicely, Mr. Winterbourne. From 
what I know of Auntie Aileen’s sport- 
ing instincts, you’ve only got to say 
the word, to turn the off-chance into 
the on one.” 

To say the word! The cadence of 
the phrase set Aileen’s brain to ringing, 
sent memories whizzing through and 
through her mind. To her mortifica- 
tion, she felt the color rising in her 
cheeks, and, to remove her unquiet 
face from Winterbourne’s keen eyes, 
she turned away and feigned an 
interest in the windows opposite. 
Then her grey eyes dropped. Memo- 
ries everywhere! Well inside the win- 
dow she had caught a glimpse of ash- 
grey hair, and some subtle association 
of ideas had led her to imagine a like- 
ness to Clodes in the outline of the 
shapely head. 

It was with no small degree of relief 
that she heard the whirring of a car 
come near and stop, heard the en- 
thusiastic greetings and reproaches 
hurled out upon the missing Bobbie. 

Bobbie, however, was impenitent. 

“TI could n’t help the silly train’s 
being late; could I? I’ve been waiting 
there outside Euston for fully half an 
hour; had every constable in the place 
ordering me to move on. I promised 
them I would, when tthe train 
was in; and then, by Jove, something 
or other jammed, and the car would n’t 
start. It took me twenty minutes, 
lying flat on my back between the 
wheels, to find out the trouble. Miss 
Warburton,” for now the belated in- 
troductions were in order; “I’m jolly 
glad to make your acquaintance and 
my apologies in the same breath. I do 
hope you’re not too tired of waiting. 
And may I introduce one of my old 
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friends, a _ fellow-countryman of 
yours “ 

Aileen had lifted her eyes from the 
pavement whither she had moved them, 
after that instant of fancied likeness 
seen in the window opposite. Now, 
as she looked up, memory lost itself 
in extreme surprise. Out of the car 
stepped Stanway. 

**] wish you would explain this mys- 
tery,” she asked him when, greetings 
over, she and Stanway found them- 
selves packed into the back seat of 
one of the cars and whirring rapidly 
towards Highgate. 

Stanway laughed. 

“No mystery about it, Miss War- 
burton. It is merely the result of 
chance.” 

“A most erratic chance,” she told 
him. “With all the people one meets, 
it is a strain on one’s mathematical 
sense to believe that three of us who 
were on the Beatic and more or less 
together, should land inside the nar- 
row limits of one English motor 
party.” 

“Three?” 

“Ourselves and Mr. Winterbourne.” 

“Who is he?” 

Aileen indicated the car ahead of 
them, where Molly sat enthroned on 
the front seat. 

“One of those tall Englishmen who 
used to play bull with Mr. Clode.” 

“Oh, yes. At least, I don’t remem- 
ber much about them,” Stanway said 
negligently; and then he turned to 
their neighbor in the farther corner 
of the seat, speaking across Aileen. 

Aileen, dropping out of the conver- 
sation for a moment, let her eyes rest 
on Stanway thoughtfully. He was 
emphatically the same Stanway, un- 
changed, unmodified. His surface 
manner was, perhaps, a shade less 
chastened than when they last had 
met; but, as an offset to this natural 
reaction of his spirits, he wore his 
mourning livery more ostentatiously 
even than he had done of yore. He 
was at that state of reminiscent grief 
which, in a woman, expresses itself in 
dull jet danglers and in scraps of 
folded muslin pinned about the 
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throat. These denied to him, Stan- 
way took his melancholy out in serious 
neckties, and in the banded left sleeve 
of his motor coat; above all, in his 
cap. Indeed, his cap alone betrayed 
his tailor as a man of genius. Save 
in the days of a recently defunct 
royalty, no such expressive headgear 
had traversed the streets of London. 
Even the flippant Molly, confronted 
with it during the instant of intro- 
duction, had lowered the corners of 
her lips in respectful sympathy, and 
brought her voice down to the key 
customarily used in phrases beginning 
with the words, “How natural he —” 
It had taken Winterbourne’s effusive 
offer of the front seat of his car to 
restore her to her ordinary optimism. 

Aileen, meanwhile, was eyeing Stan- 
way with no small amusement. The 
six weeks since they had parted had 
straightened out the lines of her per- 
spective; the landward setting of her 
later memories had sharpened the out- 
lines of a picture which was slightly 
blurry with the sea. She liked Stan- 
way, taken in moderation. She had 
enjoyed him, while he lasted. She was 
glad to see him again now. However, 
she had not been conscious of missing 
him in the least; and her gladness had 
been tinctured with no small amuse- 
ment at finding him once more girt 
with his harness of self-righteous mel- 
ancholy. As a rule, in her experience, 
a lightening of one’s mourning had 
been permanent mark of a_ greater 
change to come. With Stanway, to 
all appearing, it was but a passing 
phase in the recurring cycle of his woe. 
The late Mrs. Stanway must have 
been a woman of rarely persistent 
character, if one might judge by her 
effect upon her husband. 

But Stanway, leaning back into his 
corner, broke in upon Aileen’s medi- 
tations. 

“Speaking of the Beatic, Miss War- 
burton, have you seen Clode lately?” 

“Not since he put us into our cab 
at Euston, the night we landed.” 

“He’s in London.” 

“Really? He went directly on to 
Paris.” 
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“For a week. He’s back in London, 
now, though. I was going through 
town, a week ago, and met him in St. 
James Street. He told me he might 
be staying on indefinitely; I was sure 
you must have met him.” 

“London is large. Besides, 
not been here long, myself.” 

“Ten days,” he told her coolly. 

“How did you know?” Her voice 
was not wholly indicative of pleasure. 

“The Pall Mall banks have regis- 
ters, to say nothing of the foreign 
editions of the New York papers,” 
Stanway said calmly; “and the name 
is not a common one. In fact,” he 
laughed; “I’m owing it to the Herald 
that I have my invitation for this 
especial motor party.” 

“Did you advertise for it?” she made 
prompt and flippant question, for 
Stanway’s accent threatened to be- 
come portentous. 

“Not so bad as that; but next thing 
to it,” he responded quietly, secure 
that, in the humming of the car, his 
words would not be overheard. “ Bob- 
bie and I are old friends, from the 
days when we were gamins of the 
Parisian Bohemia, trying to learn the 
A C B of writing. Many’s the time 
we've dined together on bread and 
garlic, and washed it down with wine 
watered to the point of complete 
extinction. Oh, yes; we had our bank 
accounts; but we had a youthful 
notion that we must see life raw, by 
way of making our novitiate. For 
me, I’m glad I did it. Bobbie chucked 
the game too soon to have it count 
for much.” 

Aileen’s interest quickened suddenly, 
just as, once before when they had been 
on shipboard, it had quickened in an- 
swer to Stanway’s accent in speaking 
of the sea. Now, for a second time, it 
seemed that she had ggained a glimpse 
of the humanity beneath the platitude. 
Moreover, as once before, she found 
the humanity likable. 

In another instant, though, Stanway 
had roused himself, burying the human- 
ity from sight. 

“But, about this trip, Miss Warbur- 
ton: that’s anotherstory. The invalu- 
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able Herald told me that Bobbie’s sister 
was getting up a motor party in honor 
of one of my American friends. In 
consequence, I came up to town for a 
day, and left a card at Bobbie’s club. 
The sequel of the event was too obvi- 
ous to be avoided. Herel am.” 

“But you did n’t tell him that we 
crossed together.” 

Stanway shrugged his shoulders. 

“One doesn’t tell personal details 
by wire,” he said. “'There’s danger of 
their needing to be explained or ampli- 
fied. No. If you wish the accurate 
record: I left a card for Bobbie. Bob- 
bie wired me. ‘Motoring York twenty- 
sixth, come along.’ I wired Bobbie, 
‘Yes, Euston, nine-ten morning 
twenty-sixth,’ and there our inter- 
change of information ended. Coming 
down from Euston, he’s been in too bad 
a temper to make it wise for me to try 
to put in a word of any sort.” 

ileen nodded at the front seat of 

the car. 
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“Aslobserve. Then I shall have to 
exonerate you, Mr. Stanway, from any 
intentional slight to my egotism. But 
tell me, what do you think of my 
young niece?” 

The occupant of the other corner 
rose up in matronly enthusiasm at the 
question, and, for a while, the talk was 
general. Bit by bit, though, Aileen al- 
lowed herself to drop out of it. Stan- 
way, to be sure, was talking at his best, 
talking with more than half an eye on 
her; but Stanway, for the moment, was 

werless to hold his own against the 

ascination of the car. 

Highgate now was to the right of 
them, and they were buzzing smoothly 
forward over the crest of Hampstead 
Heath, all billowy grey beneath a-low- 
ering, greying sky. Long rags of paler 


mist dangled across the faces of the dis- 
tant hills; but Harrow spire flashed into 
view and out again as, dropping from 
the crest, the cars shot northward 
on the first lap of their long, long run, 


(To be continued.) 
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New, S time Profession for Men 
‘omen — One Man Makes 
$3500 in Six Months 


Owing to the large number of new 
motion picture theaters which are being 
opened eo wayeee the country, there 
is offered to the men and women of to- 
day, a new profession, namely, that of 
writing moving picture plays. Producers 
are paying from $25 to $150 for each 
scenario accepted, upon which they can 
build a photo play. 


$3500 in Six Months 


As it only requires a few hours’ time 
to construct a complete play you can 
readily see the immense possibilities in 
this work. One man, who gave the idea 
a tryout, writes that he earned $3500 in 
six months. It is possible for an intelli- 
gent person to meet with equal success. 

One feature of the business, which 
should appeal to every one, is that the 
work may done at home in spare 
time. No literary ability is required, 
and women: have as great an opportunity 
as men. Ideas for plots are constantly 
turning up, and may be put in scenario 
form and sold for a good price. 


Particulars Sent FREE 


Complete particulars of this most in- 
teresting and profitable profession may 
be had FREE OF CHARGE by sending 
a post card to 


Photo-Play Association 
BOX 158 WILKES-BARRE, PA. 








Help 
the 
Belgians 


ANY ONE desiring to render 
immediate assistance to the 
BELGIAN REFUGEES can do so 
by sending clothing, food, etc., 
express paid, to WILLIAM 
FIRTH, 15 Columbia Street, 
BOSTON, Mass. 


ALL USED CLOTHING (worn) 
must be laundered and in thor- 
ough repair. Sewing materials 
in demand. The Belgian wom- 
en are skilled with the needle. 


MATERIALS SUITABLE FOR 
HOSPITAL WORK are _ very 
much needed. Clean old linen 
is useful for bandages and pads. 


THOSE WISHING TO SEND 
MONEY can do so by addressing 
same to MR. WILLIAM FIRTH, 
200 Devonshire STREET, BOS- 
TON, Mass. This money will 
be used for the purchase of 
food, clothing and underwear 
in New England, most suitable 
for immediate use upon its 
arrival in ENGLAND or the 
CONTINENT, and to pay 
charges for transportation and 
distribution of the same. 
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“Parkman in new and ideal form” 


Works of Francis Parkman 


POCKET EDITION 


ARKMAN’S works are now given to 

the public in handy pocket form. The 

text is that of the latest issue of each 
work prepared for the press by the distins 
guished author. He carefully revised and ads 
ded to several of his works in the light of 
new documentary evidence which his pas 
tient researchand untiring zeal extracted from 
the hidden archives of the past. This edition 
therefore includes each work in its final, pers 
fected state, with new indexes. 
Printed in large, clear type on thin, but opaque paper, size 6, 7-8 x 4, 5-8 inches. Tilus- 
trated with photogravure frontispiece, and numerous maps. 12 vols, 18mo. Limp 
morocco, gilt top. Price $18.00 net. Separate works, $1.50 net per volume. 


LIST OF VOLUMES 
France and England in North F eas 





I. Pioneers of France in the New World ; . - * ‘ - I vol. 
II. The Jesuits in North America ieee eS Ser oS al 
III. La Salle and the Discovery of the Great West . ‘ j : ; . I vol. 
IV. The Old Régime in Canada E : ‘ ; 5 . I vol. 
V. Count Frontenac and New France Under Louis XIV. , : m ; . I vol. 
VI. A Half Century of Conflict ‘ ; ; ‘ ‘ : ; . 2 vols. 
VII. Montcalm and Wolfe. ‘ ; : ; j 3 ; ‘ ; ; . 2 vols. 
The Conspiracy of Poets and the Indian War ater the Conan « of em . 2 vols. 
The Oregon Frail 2 oe 





Some Typical Opinions 


It is an excellent idea to publish the works of a deservedly popular magn Hawn ino bendy ol- 
ition. The set takes up little space on the bookshelf and the volumes can be carried about 
rap apron dager ~ concwpen deco patella 
is really opaque. The edition is, besid ee ee eatiy eng tate. aac ik 
ew York Sun. 


The historian’s works in a new and ideal form. A set of books destined to be Pong 
with affection.  Itis in just this form that one wishes to have a writer di 
torians for the sheer readableness of his works. Paper and y are of a hex pelt 
the end papers and the decorated backs are in taste and the flexible binding, quiet in 
tone, is grateful to the touch—Wew York Tribune. 


Little Brown & Go. - Publishers 
34 Beacon St., Beston 
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SILVER BLACK FOX 


This elusive aristocrat of the wilds is now turning humble farm folks into 
millionaires. The story of how a borrowed capital of $1,300 grew into $2,000,000 
within seven years sounds fairy-like, but is an absolute fact. 

Silver Black and Patch Fox, Mink, Skunk and other fur-bearing animals are 
being raised successfully in —— and at great profit. This can be attested 
to by the United States Federal Government, the Canadian Government and 
many ranchers. 





Patch Foxes a Great Investment 
The fur of the patch fox has increased in value 150% during the past year 


and in addition a large number of patch fox litters have contained from one 
to three silver black pups that have sold for thousands. 


Foxes Easier and Less Expensive To 


Raise Than Cattle 


This company will build ranches, and supply animals on easy terms. Or 
will sell you animals and keep them in the Company’s ranches at actual cost. 


ENORMOUS PROFITS IN FUR RANCHING 


Why Not Own One or More Pairs 
‘of Patch Foxes ? 








St. Georges Bay Fur Company 
5 A E JOURNAL BUILDING 
Telephone,” Main¥ 4742 BOSTON, MASS. 
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The Kerosene Engine 
Wins Immense Success! 


Runs on Common Coal Oii—Cives World’s Cheapest Power 





this was an unknown engine. To-day over 35,000 “ Detroits”’ 

t and cheapest pores oe ever known. ees & a ties 
erosene Engines is ng by an un 

5 gen Se pete = rising. Cat i frequently 


The “ Detroit” prod nous & from on ‘fuel than any gasoline engine. Runs 
eq well on eaees, ouse ne, alcohol, distillate, etc. 
hy buy a gasoline engine, and pay two prices for fuel, we the s a Fan 
for much less money, does more and ter es 
power, and convenience are wonderful. Only th ving eg 
sumption under absolute control. Children run it © with « ease. ll. on skids — easily 
portable. Does work of engines weighing four times as much. 


The Amazing “DETROIT” 


From Factory to you—ON TRIAL 





You can order any size “‘Detroit” Engine from 2 ‘o 20 oo prermge e inclusive, on 
15 days’ trial, under an ironclad agreement that we aioe yee 
ts for this cogs if You ane ines clpeedameby saliglied — pes te be the iio. 
Every engine gets a thorough trial run immediately before leaving factory. Our ore | 
tyes save you from $40 to $200 on the engine you purchase. Every “ Detroit’ guaran 
Ready to run when delivered. y our entire capital. 


Starts without cranking. One- “ ” 
fourth the weight of other en- Detroit Engine Book is “The Book of Revelations 
gines. Speed and fuel consump- 

tion under perfect control. Only 


Send to-day for the Free Book, gi all the news, all the details about thie remarkable 
three moving parts. No cams, engine. Tells all about the most tie FA kerosene engine ever built. 
gears, valves, or sprockets — no 


hort pores. Pree nike. Write Quick for Grand Introductory Offer 
oo ne — age 8 Light one ay in every community we will make a Mg special introductory prie 


Quick action is important. Dash off a line to-day — on a postal — 
ies Wane Nock and OG0. Ades 


Detroit Engine Works, 271 Bellevue Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 





A scientific treatment which has cured half a 
million in the past thirty-three years, and the 
one treatment which has stood the severe test 
of time. Administered by medical experts, at the 
Keeley Institutes only. For full particulars write 


To the Following Keeley Institutes: 
Philadelphia Fa ae: nt Brosdat Wintipeg, Mente 
Sy Ss 
Battie Wook” 


THE e P| eV For Liquor and Drug Users 
: J 
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This VOSC style of Home i 
Grand is a splendid d 
piano, suited for any home 
and sold at a reasonable 
price. The tone, touch and 
magnificent wearing quali- 
ties of the 


Vose Pianos 


are only explained by the 
exclusive patented feat- 
ures and the high-; e 
material and _ superb 
workmanship that enter 
into their construction. 


We deliver, when request- 
ed, direct from our factory 
free of charge, and guaran- 
tee perfect satisfaction. 





Liberal allowance made for old 
pianos. Time payments accepted. 


FREE—If you are interested in pianos let us send you ous 
beaivifully illustrated catalog that gives full information. 


vose & SONS PIANO CO. 
160 Bo:Iston Street, Boston, Masse. 





ESSEX SAVINGS BANK, Lawrence, Mass. 


Incorporated in 1847 The oldest Savings Bank in Lawrence 
HAS NEVER OMITTED A DIVIDEND 

ASSETS - - - $13,260,000.00 

SURPLUS - - - 1,191,000.00 





The Essex Savings Bank affords to persons of moderate means an opportunity of investing 
their money where it will be safe and where it is AVAILABLE in case of need. 


WALTER E. PARKER, President ALBERT I. COUCH, Treasurer 





LACONIA TAVERN 


The ideal tour for automobiles. 


Half way between Boston and the White 
Mountains. 











H. M. LEWIS, Proprietor 
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Books by 


ANNA CHAPIN RAY 





=| 





tea wan 
On BOARD 
the BEATICG 


ANNA CHAPIN RAY 











A WOMAN WITH A PURPOSE 


“A romance of tense interest, and yet it gives 
opportunity for iss Ray to reveal her strongly 
sympathetic attitude toward problems which only the 
most delicate of diplomacy can solve without an open 
rupture between husband and wife.”— SeriNGFIELD 


Union. 
$1.25 net. 
OVER THE QUICKSANDS 


A striking story of social life in Quebec, 
handled in a masterful manner. 

“Many intense situations and not a little dramatic 
force in the way in which the story is developed.” —New 


Yor Times. 
$1.35 net. 


With frontispiece. 


FICTION 


ON BOARD THE BEATIC 
A skilfully woven romance of a trip across the Atlantic. 


“There are many incidents of interest, and the details of life on board a modern 
liner are graphically described.”— PuitapELPHia LEDGER. 


With frontispiece. 


$1.30 net. 
THE BRENTONS 


F? A careful and sympathetic story of a popular young rector who 
gives up the pulpit for the laboratory. 


| 
“A striking novel dealing with a tremendously vital question and a serious and 
N | notable piece of work.”— SprrincrieLp RepvusBtican. 


$1.25 net. 


BY THE GOOD SAINTE ANNE 


“No one who has ever made a stay in the romantic 
city of Quebec can fail to be charmed by the local color 
of the place with which Miss Ray has filled her present- 
day story.”"— New York Press. 


$1.30 net. 


THE BRIDGE BUILDERS 


“Into the plot is woven very skilfully an account 
of the last days and fall of the great structure across 
the St. Lawrence above Quebec.” — Boston GLose. 


$1.35 net. 


BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


THE TEDDY BOOKS 


6 vols. Illustrated. $1.30 net, each. 


Teddy: Her Book. 
Phebe: Her Profession. 
Teddy: Her Daughter. 
Nathalie’s Chum. 
Ursula’s Freshman. 

. Nathalie’s Sister. 

‘Miss Ray thoroughly understands young people, 
irls in particular, and her stories are full of the life and 
un of the average boy or girl. Her characters are ex- 

tremely natural with their disappointments, faults and 
failures, as well as their successes and virtues.” — Bos- 
on JOURNAL. 


THE BUDDIE BOOKS 


Buddie: The Story of a Boy. 
Buddie At Gray Buttes Camp 
The Responsibilities of Buddie. 


A popular series of boys’ books, dealing with a reaf live boy and 
his adventures; the teachings are wholesome and the characters natural 


and earnest. 


Fully illustrated. 8vo. 








$1.30 net, each. 


THE SIDNEY BOOKS 


Illustrated. 12mo. *$1.30 net, each. 

Sidney: Her Summer on the St. 
Lawrence. 

Janet: Her Winter in Quebec. 

Day: Her Year in New York. 

Sidney at College. 

Janet at Odds. 

. Sidney: Her Senior Year. 

nna Chapin Ray has often essayed with success 

the difficult task of writing ‘fiction for girls, and here are 

more of her stories, characterized by clever dialogue, 

lively portraiture, and stirring adventure. The illus- 


= are much above the average.”— Vocus, New 
ork. 


6 vols. 








BUDDIE 


THE STORY OPA BOY 








ANNA CHAPIN RAY 








Published Little, Brown & Co., Boston, Mass. 


Send For 
Catalog 
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At Your Service 


Our intimate association 
with the many schools and 


colleges in New England, and 
extensive acquaintance with 
the features of each will aid 
us to solve 


That School Problem 


of Yours 


A word of inquiry will bring 
you catalogues, and much 
confidential information. 


ADDRESS 
School Department 


NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE 
Pope Building - + += BOSTON, MASS. 
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STEADY AS THE HILLS 





No fear of carbon deposit, loss of compression or 
overheated cylinders if you use 


of olarine, 


the oil that won’t break down. Carbon proof, 
friction proof, heat proof. 


USE SOCONY MOTOR GASOLINE 
Standard Oil Company of New York 


New York Albany 
Buffalo =~ Boston 
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DEEP BREATHING 


By D. O. Harrell, M.D. 


I BELIEVE we must all admit that deep 
breathing is a very desirable practice. 
Furthermore, we know it to be a fact that 
not one person in twenty, or perhaps one 
person in a hundred, really breathes deeply. 
Every physician can verify the statement 
that we are daily called upon to prescribe 
drugs for ailments that owe their cause 
directly to insufficient and improper breath- 
ing—Oxygen Starvation. 

Breathing is the Vital Force of Life. 
Every muscle, nerve cell, in fact every fibre 
of our body, is directly dependent upon the 
air we breathe. Health, Strength and 
Endurance are impossible without well-oxy- 
genated blood. The food we eat must 
combine with abundant oxygen before it 
can become of any value to the body. 
Breathing is-to the body what free draught 
is to the steam boiler. Shut off the draught, 
and you will: kill your fire, no matter how 
excellent coal you use> Similarly, if you 
breathe shallowly, you must become anzemic, 
weak and thin, no matter how carefully 
you may select your diet. 

I might continue indefinitely to cite ex- 
amples of the great physiological value of 
deep breathing. For instance, it is a well- 
known fact that worry, fear, and intense 
mental concentration practically paralyze 
the breathing muscles. This depressing 
condition can be entirely overcome through 
conscious deep breathing. 

The main benefit of physical exercise lies 
in the activity it gives the lungs. What we 
term “lack of healthful exercise” in reality 
means insufficient lung action. Exercise 
that does not compel vigorous deep 
breathing is of little real value. Unfor- 
tunately, few persons have the strength 
and endurance to exercise violently enough 
to stir the lungs into rapid action. This is 
especially true of women and also of men 
who have permitted their muscles to become 
weak. Common sense, therefore, dictates 
that the lungs should be exercised independ- 


Unfortunately, few persons have the 
slightest conception of what is really meant 
by deep breathing. In fact, few physicians 
thoroughly understand the act. Ask a 
dozen different physical instructors to define 
deep breathing, and you will receive a dozen 
different answers. One tells you it means 
the full expansion of the chest, another 
tells you it means abdominal breathing, the 
third declares it means diaphragmatic 
breathing, and so on. 

Recently there has been brought to my 
notice a brochure on this important subject 
of respiration, that to my knowledge for the 
first time really treats the subject in a thor- 
oughly scientific and practical manner. I 
refer to the booklet entitled “‘ Deep Breath- 
ing,” by Paul -von Boeckmann, R.S. In 
this. treatise, the author describes proper 
breathing, so that even the most uninformed 
layman can get a correct idea of the 
act. The booklet contains a mass of 
common sense teachings on the subject 
of Deep Breathing, and “Internal Exer- 
cise.” The author has had the courage 
to think-for himself, and to expose the 
weaknesses in our modern systems of 
physical culture. 

I believe this booklet gives us the real 
key to constitutional strength. It shows 
us plainly the danger of excessive exercise, 
that is, the danger of developing the external 
body at the expense of the internal body. 
The author’s arguments are so logical it is 
self-evident that his theories must be based 
upon vast experience. Personally, I know 
that his teachings: are most profoundly 
scientific and thoroughly practical, for I 
have had occasion to see them tested with 
a number of my patients. 

The booklet to which I refer can be 
obtained upon payment of ten cents in coin 
or stamps by addressing Dr. von Boeckmann 
directly at 1957 Tower Bldg.,.110 W. 40th 
St., New York. The simple exercises he 
describes therein are in themselves well 


ently through deep breathing gymnastics. «: worth ten times the small price demanded. 
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New Fngland 
CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 2" 


SCHOOL YEAR OPENS SEPTEMBER 17, 1914 
Pupils Recelved for a Single Subject as Well as for Full Courses 
CLASS OR PRIVATE INSTRUCTION 
Pianoforte, Organ, Voice, Violin and all other Orchestral Instruments, Composition, Harmony, 

History of Music, heory, oor gio, Literature, Diction, Choir Training, Ensemble, Wood-wind 
Ensemble, and String Quartet he Normal Department affords practical training for teaching. 
Languages: French, Italian and German. 
Dramatic Department. Practical training in actin, 
Scholarships. A limited number of scholarships in Ceebediien (Director’ s Class) available 1914. 
The free Privileges of lectures, concerts, and recitals, the opportunities of ensemble practice, and 
appearing before audiences with a complete orchestra, and the daily associations are invaluable ad- 
vantages to the music student. 

Offices Open for Registration September 10th 

FOR PARTICULARS AND YEAR BOOK APPLY TO 


RALPH L. FLANDERS, Manager Huntington Avenue, Boston 
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Amateur Photographers: Do You Know 


WHAT CAN BE 


WHAT CAN BE 
DONE WITH A DONE WITH AN 
HIGH-SPEED ANASTIGMAT 


HAND CAMERA? PHOTO LENS? 


NOT UNLESS YOU ARE FULLY INFORMED ON 


GOERZ LENSES AND CAMERAS 


wy Se aoe sg PHOTOGRAPHER will tell you Peeps Lenses are among t 
Big gad oo Se amateur the professional a for which he is oe oot — 
a revelation Pe oy ney andefficiency. Made in all staadard sizes, from the Vest 
Pocket Tenax to the 87 modele of ¢ Ango and Manufoc Tenax. A full stock of Goerz Lenses and 
Cameras 


PINKHAM & SMITH COMPANY, “37%nomrizle steer,’ BOSTON 
Ask them for a Goerz Catalog or write direct to 


C. P. GOERZ AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY 


317 EAST 34TH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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SEE AMESBURY FIRST 





ME Only town of the name in the U.S. A. Wai 


Amesbury, Massachusetts, respectfully solicits the attention 
of manufacturers and home seekers to its many advantages and 
opportunities. 

Factory sites on railroad or tide water at low prices. 

Factories, very desirable— for rent at five cents per square foot 


WATER POWER FOR SALE 
Ninety foot fall, 162 cubic ft. per second capacity, 49 square 
miles water shed area. 
The only idle water power for sale in Massachusetts. 





BUSINESS IS BOOMING 


Come to Amesbury and share in a constantly increasing volume 
of business. 





10,000 population. Ample banking capital. 

43 miles from Boston. Unlimited supply of elec- 
5 miles from Atlantic coast. tricity. 

Situated on tide water. Gas for all purposes. 


Best water supply in state. 


MANUFACTURES 


Boats, carriages, automobile bodies, lamps and _ accessories; 
hats, shoes and shoe machinery. Skilled labor available. 


To those seeking either summer or all-the-year homes, Amesbury 
offers an ideal location and all the charm of a cultured New England 
community located on hills overlooking the finest part of the New 
England coast. 





Address: 


AMESBURY BOARD OF TRADE 


OT) (ED | > 



































Black Rock Estates, Cohasset 


The patrons of the South Shore, especially those of the Nan- 
tasket peninsula, are showing great interest in the sub-division 
known as the Black Rock Estates. 


The Bonelli-Adams Company, of New York and Boston, who 
purchased from Edwin H. Pope a tract of twenty-six acres of land 
fronting on Jerusalem Road and Forest Avenue, has kept these 
estates up to the high standard that Cohasset has always known. 
They have gone to such a great expense in building roads to compare 
favorably with any in this section, that the motorist uses Black 
Rock Road in preference to the lower end of Forest Avenue. 


The general manager, Edward H. Bonelli, deserves great credit 
in bringing to the shore-loving public this beautifully wooded 
tract, situated on the highest shore point between Boston and 
Provincetown. Here the business man, wearied from the heat 
of the city, can locate at Nantasket prices, yet still retain the sur- 
rounding of culture and refinement known only to Cohasset. 


Most of the lots have an excellent view of the broad Atlantic, 
Boston harbor and the Nantasket peninsula, and the Black Rock 
bathing beach is practically at the feet of every cottager on the 
tract. 

The Hingham Water Company is now laying water pipe 
through the property, and with the Green Hill trolley line within 
three minutes distance, the residences have all the conveniences 
of the city. 


Besides the half dozen cottages that the Company is building 
to sell or to lease, the following purchasers have either built, or 
are building: Mrs. Elizabeth Fritzsche of Brookline, Miss Lenora 
McComiskey of the Back Bay, Miss Elizabeth Kiggen of Dedham, 
Mr. James F. Doherty of Brighton, Mr. James D. White of Boston, 
Mr. H. G. Tucker of Avon, Mr. Arthur Mulvey of Cohasset and 
Rufus K. Mulford of Philadelphia. 


For particulars, address BONELLI-ADAMS COMPANY, telephone 1361 
Main, 60 State Street, Boston; 200 Fifth Avenue, New York; and Jerusalem 


Road, Cohasset. 























